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PREFACE. 


Tue work now laid before the reader was intended to be accom- ® 
panied by a short biographical sketch on the antecedents, previous 
occupations and religion of the Rebel Chiefs—together with an 
analogous comparison of the regimental brigade, and divisional 
systems of China and Great Britain, based on the authorized and 
published regulations of both governments on those subjects. A 
short view of the rise, progress, decline and fall of the Rebellion 
was intended bese her circumstances, ae interposed, 
which not only effectually prevented the possibility of carrying out 
those projects for the prema but necessitated the publication also 
of the work with only the printer's corrections. 

The assistance rendered by the Allied squadrons and — 
around Shanghai has, as is well known, been already related 
published official correspondence; but the exact extent of this ef- 
fected by the Contingent is involved in some obscurity, partly from 
the greater importance claimed to be atttached to it by Foreigners 
than to the arms of their Allies, the native troops. Between those _ 
conflicting claims, rendered still more diffieult by political misun- 
derstanding, there is no probability of compiling any account from 
a Foreign standard of estimation that would be of any permanent 
value. 

General Ward.—Relying on the authority that the general was 
brought up as an officer in the United States Mercantile — 
the professional world who have embraced the science of arms 
war will be probably slow to ‘entertain a genuine belief in the 
capability of Ward to form, train and esse ——— 
efficiency a force with which to carry on garrison, and siege 
operations. But it is a prominent and generally admitted fact, 
that during Ward's and Burgevine’s administration of the Contingent, 
the one and only break down was when the men’s pay was let fall 
into arrear. Ward was, as if by magic, cpgumade intended by 
nature, nativity and art to deal with and control the Foreigners 
and Natives who formed the officers, rank and file of the Contingent, 
as well as the Chinese superiors he had to deal with. It is no secret 
that Yang would no more attempt to withhold the Contingent’s 
pay in Ward's days than he would to jump into the Wang-poo. 
It is not now intended to enter into the details of his career at the 
head of the Contingent; those details, with those of its other chiefs, 
will it is hoped hereafter be entered into and narrated in a way itis 
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vine was possessed of the usual amount of the military art acquired 
by y officers. His deportment was refined, and his manners 


were ing and insinuating. The naval and military offi- 
© cers of the allied fleets and armies were said to have been pleased 


and satisfied with his officer-like and gentlemanly bearing. 

In addition to his bearing amongst officers, Burgevine was pro- 
nounced by competent authority to be eminently capable of com- 
manding the Contingent. Under the circumstances that he was 

igible in the two chief requisites then desirable, it would be 
thought that no obstacle of sufficient importance would present 
itself in so prominent and threatening an aspect as to mar his ad- 
vance to the goal of victory, honour and fame. But in those cal- 
culations there was left out an imperceptible, but at once vexatious 
and serious source of continually recurring trouble—not unfrequently 
accompanied by r and disaster. The pay of the troops went 
on so regularly in Ward’s time that it was not taken into consi- 
deration at all by his successor. On the other hand, Ward’s death 
was Yang’s signal for commencing operations. Yang, who would 
be down on his bare knees at one of Ward’s angry shouts, and 
knocking his head against his feet, and at the same time assenting 
to everything, now secretly commenced those measures which 
bronght ruin on Burgevine, and subsequently an ignominious death, 

Yang and Wn were fortunate enough to get well recommended 
to Kuo-fan on his succession to office, which made them to a cer- 
tain extent more independent of Hung-chang than they possibly 
could be were they entirely dependent on him for recommendation 
to the Viceroy and Commander-in-chief. Consequently, on Bur- 

ine’s remonstrance with Yang, the natural audacity of the latter, 
Backed by Wu, enabled them to lay before Hung-chang such state- 
ments as suited their interests, and were likely to conduce in their 
entire exculpation and justification in the prosecution of their dis- 
honest lations. Relying-on the accuracy of those statements, 
and by the personal explanations of Yang and Wu, Hung- 
chang appeared to be fully impressed with the moderation of his 

, anu the necessity for the prosecution of Burgevine. That 

he could be so easily duped and prevailed on to pursue a course, so 

detrimental to his personal interests and official dignity, is certainly 

tending to unmask the feeble and unsystematic character of his 
inistration. 

Fortunately for China and lives and property of the Foreign 

Residents, British interests were then represented at Shanghai 


” by men who thoronghly understood the importance of the charge 
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devolving on them—who made themselves fully acquainted with 
what was passing round them, and whose experience and abilities 
very easily enabled them to defeat, counteract, and for the future 
stop the peculation, vile calumnies, and base proceedings of Yang 
and Wu, besides impressing on Hung-chang a necessity that he 
undoubtly was in need of,—the formation of some system that would 
enable him to prevent in future such impositions as had just been 
imposed on him. Chinese and Foreigners may be thankful alike 
to Mr. Consul Medhurst and Sir John Michel, who so effectively 
exposed Yang and Wu's impositions. At the time referred to, 
there was no immediate pressing necessity for the protection of the 
Contingent, who were then engaged in offensive operations in 
adjacent province of Che-kiang (which was just under the 
military jurisdiction of Kuo-fan, in addition to the four i 
already mentioned). Had the matter not been brought to so ab- 
rupt an issue, but have dragged onwards to the period of pressing 
emergencies, which afterwards occurred, when the Contingent were 
pressed close by powerful enemies in front and left to suffer hunger 
and thirst by their superiors, whom they knew to be safely ensconced 
fur in rear, where they were deyoting to their own commercial 
speculations the funds which were destined for the Contingent’s 
pay. Under such circumstances it is not improbable that the Con- 
tingent, which was always exposed to the principal brunt of the 
battle and heat of the day; when they could see themselves and 
their officers falling fast around, would have gone over, with their 
arms and accoutrements to the enemy, leaving their officers and 
Foreign Residents to the fate of merciless bee who under the 
existing and past circumstances, could not i expected to 
treat Foreigners, the friends of their vanquished po but with 
such rude indifference as they chose to extend. 

Though Burgevine’s fortune, and subsequently his life were 
sacrificed to the peculations and machinations of the men who were 
in duty bound to be his most sincere supporters, the op i 
still inculcated the obvious necessity of having some tribunal to be 
referred to for the adjustment of the differences, which subsequent 
experience proved were continually arising between the chief of the 
Contingent and even Hung-chang himself. 

The Contingent (Ever Victorious Army).—The 75,000 taels a 
month, expended on the Contingent, would enable Kuo-fan to main- 
tain about 12,000 men, at six taels a month, the usual pay of 
native soldiers during the Rebellion, 

Hung-chang, as commander-in-chief—It will be seen from the 
narrative, the three principal commanders under Hung-chang were 
Ya-chi, the chief of the Contingent, and Min-chuan.. A common 
cause of complaint amongst local Foreign writers on Chinese sub- 
jects, is a general charge against the Chinese for allowing to For- 
eigners so little credit for the part they took in the suppression of 
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the Rebellion, apart from the general assertion each particularises 
it as suits the immediate object in view. Now, to this work has 
fallen the unpalatable necessity of exposing this falacy, and record- 


ing that this assertion is absolutely and positively untrue. The 
___ real and true cause of writing the original narrative, from which the 


present is taken, is to coun jise the statements of the principal 
chiefs who suppressed the Rebellion, in which they too freely re- 
corded all the assistance rendered by the allied squadron and troops, 
with the dates of the periods, names of the places, and names of 
the allied commanders. Nor was this all, the services rendered by 
‘Ward and Burgevine were frankly admitted ; while when Gordon 
‘ ed command, and the Rebels were driven back; when posi- 
tion after position and city after city were reported as having suc- 
cumbed to the arms of Ya-chi and Gordon on the one side, and 
‘Min-chuan on the other, no mention whatever is made of Hung- 
chang or his brothers, who occupy so prominent a position in the 
original narrative, where they are always engaged, as at Shanghai, 
‘on the occassion of Admiral Protet’s death, or when the battle is 
about to commence, or is raging ; but it is scarcely over, when they 
are flying about the whole province, seeking for Rebels. In dis- 
patches to Kuo-fan this bravado could not be indulged in; and as 
those dispatches formed the basis of Kuo-fan’s reports to the cen- 
tral government, the insignificance of Hung-chang’s personal con- 
was taken really from his own dispatches. On the suppression 
of the Rebellion, after Hung-chang was released from his obliga- 
tions to Kuo-fan, the opportunity was availed of to represent fis 
own and his brother’s personal conduct as suited his ideas. 
Han-chang, was so continually coming up when battles were over, 
that no notice of many of his comings has been noted in the narra- 
tive. The execution of the Princes and Generals at Soochau suffi- 
‘ciently indicated Hung-chang as the most fit and becoming ally of 
those who now hold the power of government. The statements 
already referred to contain a fact that was likely to cause serious 


‘embarrassment to those who now reign supreme in the Foreign 
Office; to whom it was a matter of importance that it should in 


some way be refuted, hence another tangible reason for united action 
and self complacent dilation on the pages of anonymous history. 
‘The deceit and cajolery with which a British Minister was enter- 
tained, and under the influence of which his name and that of the 
British troops then, or lately holding the gates of Peking, were lent, 


borrowed and used, when those now in power at the Foreign office 


seized the government and came into power; one of the complaints 
alleged to be then made by the present party to him was that the 
then ministers, on receiving the memorial from the Shanghai gen-, 
try, refused to accede to their request for Allied assistance, or in- 
terference. Subsequently, on the suppression of the Rebellion, 
Kuan-wen, who was a Man-choo also, no doubt with the influence 
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of Kuo-fan, published the statement under the authority of the 
emperor and government, that Prince Ching did entertain and give 
the desired permission for the Allied assistance. This being exten- 
sively circulated through the empire, was of itself a danger of its 
falling into the hands of those who might publish it in English. Thus 
there was common cause between the Foreign office and risi 
provineials, The original of the present narrative contains a aA 
plimentary dedication to the late peror, the Empresses Tsi-hi, 
Tsi-huin and Kuo-fan. The date of the statement referred to was 
published in the fifth month of 1865, and the narrative in the ele- 
venth month of the same year. 

Hung-chang’s execution of the surrendered Princes and Gen- 
erals.—In the arrangement come to by the irators and Hung- 
chang, it was agreed that the former should not be beheaded, 
consequently on their surrender Hung-chang considered that he 
was fully maintaining in its full integrity his part of the bargain in 
depriving them of life by cutting them to pieces. Such are the 
subleties under the shadow of which the nearest and dearest ties 
which constitutionally unite the governing and governed are 
severed, 

While Hung-chang’s attempt to shed lustre on his military gal- 
lantry is likely to conduce to its detriment; while his unconstitu- 
tional, if not illegal, execution of the princes and generals will cause 
his society to be shunned by honourable men; his civil adminstration 
will commend itself to all. It is here that he is seen to the best 
advantage, where it must be admitted that he has acted with cau- 
tion, skill and integrity. His measures on the real state of Yang 
and Wu’s proceedings being made known to him, were dasngllall 
that was then desired. 

Yang and Wu.—The financial proceedings of those avaricious 
geniuses are so intertwined that it becomes necessary to consider 


= 


them collectively. As Yang was undoubtedly the greater luminary, 


it is intended to merge the lesser light in his. At the period re- 
ferred to Yang was in charge of the finances of such portion of the 
province as remained still under Imperial sway. On pa Fay 
perceiving the deception he was subjected to concerning the Con- 
tingent’s pay, he immediately commenced preparatory measures for 
the disposal of both worthies on the first opportunity. The suc~ 
cesses of Yah-chi and Gordon, and Ming-chuan, enabled Hung- 
chang to remain at Shanghai, devoting all his time to civil admi- 
nistration and supplies for the troops; during which he was enabled 
-to keep a close hand on his subordinates. 

Subsequently, on their removal from office, Wu withdrew to his 
native place; but the immense wealth accumulated by Yang, which 
was invested within the Foreign Settlements, del his venturing 
without the Foreign limits. Though he could be seized, there 
would, on principle, be so much opposition raised by Foreigners as 
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was sufficient to prevent the attempt being made. Thus confined, 
as secure as if within the Bastile or Vincennes, he soon snoeumbed 
to the last call of nature. Foreigners, knowing nothing of native 
wiles and proceedings, are understood to consider him to his last 
moment in the full enjoyment of imperial and provincial favours. 
This probably is owing to a great extent to the bearing of local 
: officers to rich and great magnates in real or honorary 
or retirement. 

_ Such are native politics, that are anticipated when Foreigners 
would be able to read and penetrate Chinese literature and official 
correspondence, that so am A extra views of questions would pre- 
4 il chnandivess that it aa) at onee be obviously evident that a 
mere knowledge of Chinese would not ensure its possessor seeing 
his way through the entangled maze of their party politics. 

-Min-chuan.—This general, who rendered very efficient services 
during the ne was killed last year during an attack on the 

is in the north-west provinces. He is said to 
bere been a man of integrity. His death on the field of battle did 
not screen his memory from the base insinuations of vile calumni- 
ators. His patronage evidently was bestowed only on men whose 
merits entitled them and made them worthy of it. Several memo- 
rials were published in the — complaining of his want of judg- 
ment, and intimating that the attack was to a certain extent certain 
to bring on disaster. Kuo-fan finally replicd that he was in the 
‘army for many years—years of dangers and difficult uring 
most of ~ the deceased general served under him with fidelity 
and success. During many of those eventful years, when the fame 
of the Rebel’s victories were related far and near; when the Im- 
perial armies were often sorely pressed, he never knew those mento 
come forward with either assistance or advice ; even now it seemed 
- unaccountable why had not tendered their services, and taken 
‘the field. After this there was no more gratis advice. It is sel- 
dom that calumniators come to so j an end, 

- T-sen.—His cruise, so close to , was then considered a 
great event. The passage of Kin-fuh, chau, made by Kiu-pin, 
was a great event also; but its final capture by him was one of the 
[wey of the whole war. Kin-fuh, chau, is situated opposite 

in, on the north side of the river, and was fortified so strongly 


that it completely commanded the river, by which the Rebels were 


enabled to collect large revenues. Those revenues caused deeper 
pangs in the breasts of the scientific and envenomed old marshals 
than its cannon inspired them with fear. In former days, it was 
taken onee by Kuo-liang; but on new troops being placed there in 

on his withdrawal, it was soon reoccupied by the Rebels, 
who fortified the place stronger than before. On Kiu-pin’s attack its 
‘defenders made a most desperate resistance ; after all the outworks 
were taken, about ten o'clock at night, when the invaders made 
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their way into the main custom house; they were assailed from 
every door and window ; fire and sword however soon accomplished 
their ends, and before morning Kiu-fuh, chau, was for evermore in 
Imperial occupation, so far as the Rebel King was concerned. 

Kiu-pin entered the service as a military officer. On the formation 
of Kuo-fan’s first brigade, he had the honour and good fortune to 
be appointed colonel of the third, afterwards the crack regiment; 
from thence he advanced rapidly to fame and fortune. When 
Imperial fortunes were at their lowest ebb, the fame of Kin-pin 
and his regiment were being related in song and story through the 
opposing camps. He was soon made general, and got a division ; 
from whence he was appointed Viceroy of Shan-si and Kan-suh. 

During the war, he was however retained in command of a diyvi- 
sion of the besieging army of Nankin, where many deeds of valour 
are related of him, the chief of which was the capture of the Rebel 
stronghold of Kiu-fuh, chau. Of the other colonels of Kuo-fan’s 
first brigade, another is now and has been for many years, Viceroy 
of Canton, (I-loh) ; of the remainder of his subordinates who have 
risen to prominent positions may be mentioned Wu-tang, now 
Viceroy of Sz-chuan, (Commissary in chief); bipen par iceroy 
of Shan-se and Kan-suh, (a civil officer who held military. com- 
mands); Muh Tuchuan, assistant Viceroy of Shan-se, and Kan-suh, 
(a Tartar officer who held military command); Yin-kwe, Viceroy of 
(resides at Fu-chan) Fuh-kien and Che-kiang, (commanded Tartar 
troops); Hung-chang and Hang-chang, Viceroys of Che-li, Hu-nan 
and Hu-pei; and the late Sin-yi, Viceroy of Nankin, who rose from 
the commissariat department; besides the governors of provi 
the Tartar and Native generals, who now hold all the most pro- 
minent posts in the empire. As this Preface was being thought 
over, another event has been reported in the local Foreign press, 
that carries events back again to Kiu-fuh, chau. On seeing the 
reports of the squabbles of Li, Sy-chung and Kuo-shui in the 
papers it did not occur that he was the Li of Kiu-fuh, chau, cele- 
brity ; but on seeing the translation in the Missionary Journal of 
the Rey. Allen, it occurred at once that he was the Li who once 
took a prominent part in the Rebel war. 

He was first a chief of the Nien Rebels, who formed # junction 
with the Tai-pings; he then figured as the bosom friend and right 
hand man of Siu-chen, during which either by chance or judgment, 
he foresaw the decline of the Tai-ping cause, which induced him to 
open negotiations with Shen-pao, (he who executed Captain Bra- 
bazon and other prisoners taken at -chau) with whom he made 
a hard bargain and obtained a very favourable settlement, including 
a command in the Imperial service. In ‘his new position he dis- 
played talents far superior to those of the cowardly and ill-disci- 
plined rabble to whom he surrendered, and over whom he was soon 
raised to a respectable position. Whenever the Rebels withdrew 
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city or position in the neighbourhood, he was certain to be the 
; and as Li never entered a city, or fortified place, but with 
in hand, and his men at the point of the bayonet, after a 
closely contested encounter, which Li was capable of 
paper, and discanting on with unusual celerity, and which 
» of the other rabble, who would be enjoying their time in song and 
‘wine could deny. He was soon appointed general and obtained a 
division. With the new dignity was imposed on him the task of 
taking Kin-fub, chau; nothing daunted, but with that facility so 
_ peculiar to his race, he changed from the ideal to the real, disci- 
, ed his men, collected such necessary materials as were pro- 
curable; when to the surprise of many and chagrin of more, he 
reduced all the outworks, drove the enemy within his main position, 
necessitating him to contract his operations, which enabled Li to 
: up the desired communieations, which was the secondary 
object of the attack. 


; him in the passage and final capture of Kiu-fuh, chau, for 
Goch be was honourably Saistuied, will cause him always to be 
connected with some of the grandest exploits of the war. At the 
capture of Nankin he was sent against the last water-gate held by the 
“Rebel garrison. As its capture was to be the signal for the troops 
to advance on the palace, it brought I-sen to very prominent notice. 
The accomplishment of his task he found to be a difficult operation, 
but with death awaiting him in front and.rear, he had no option 
but in : ce, which at ten o’clock that night put him through 
the well disputed pass, and placed him at his goal within the city. 
Two hours afterwards the envenomed old marshal, after twelve 
years of defiance, drove the young king from his palace, which he 
set in flames, the glare of which as if by some unknown, yet well 
defined law of providence, threw a glare which cast light as if for 
mankind to look on and note for the guidance of future generations— 
the appalling and bloody deeds of that night of carnage and slaughter. 
. Principal promoters and suppressors of the Rebellion —It is now 
well known that the Rebel king, in his wildest moments, never an- 
___ ticipated the unexampled and signal successes which during later 
; years attended his arms. “That when driven into open Rebellion, 
his dearest wishes were to establish himself, if possible, in Kue-lin, 
the capital of Kuang-si, and failing that, at Chang-sha, the capital 
of Honan, where he could, in defiance of his persecutors, discant on 
the ludicrous fancies perceived in his wild imagination. That in 
his way from Kwe-lin to Chang-sha, he passed without noticing the 
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very means by which he subsequently made his way to Nankin; 
and changed the whole movement of the Rebellion is, it is presumable, 
a fact sufficiently prominent and uncontrovertible, to tend in 
affirming that he would not pass by the opportunity of proceeding 
to Nankin, merely to go to Changsha, unless under the then many 
circumstances, he had decided in setting down in the latter place. 
That he had so decided is farther confirmed by his casting the 
necessary seals and creating the necessary dignitaries for carrying 
on government while besieging the latter place. The successes of 
the Rebellion were achieved mainly by events unprecedented, that 
is by the defeats suffered at the hands of the Imperial troops, and 
their own unsuccessful attempts to take Kwe-lin and Chang-sha. 
As they were driven from each successive position they gained, or 
enforced into their ranks thousands; while, when been repelled 
from Kwe-lin they gained 20,000 to 30,000, when they advanced 
on Chang-sha; on their being repelled from here, while wandering 
forth in disorganised hordes, in search of subsistence, they unex- 
pectedly came on Siang-tan. This place, situated on a feeder of 
the Tun-tin Lake, is one of the great trading emporiums of central 
China; here the ignorant rabble, who must then be 50,000 to 60,000 
strong, were surprised at finding a fleet of trading vessels, vari- 
ously estimated at from 20,000 to 30,000. Finding sufficient 
provisions afloat and ashore for providing this fleet, they sailed 
leisurely along the lake to the Yang-tsi, and down to Wu-chang, 
which they found to be already deserted by the Viceroy. The local 
officers, however, shut the gates; but after three weeks, both it and 
Hankow, at the opposite side of the river were taken, when the fleet 
sailed onward to Nankin, where the Viceroy withdrew to the Tartar 
city, where he and all his countrymen—men, women and children, 
old and young, were exterminated. 

The Eastern King, Yang, Siu-sin.—He was noted as being the 
medium through which the trae god was pleased to convey his 
wishes to the Rebel King. , 

The Western King, Siu, Chan-kwe, killed at the siege of Chet 
sha.—He was married to the King’s sister, by whom he left an only 
son. The boy with his mother went on to Nankin, where she had 
a suite of apartments in her brother’s palace. Though Siu-sin had 
a wife and family of his own, during the many years that he was 
conveying the divine commands to the King, he was, with the 
knowledge of the chamberlain, making his continual secret entry 
into the apartments of the princess, with whom he lived in adultery 
all this time, and which was the origin of the insurrection amongst 
the king and princes on Hiang-yung’s defeat, he having been dis- 
covered by the King some time previously. 4 

Prince I-sha, Ta-kai—He was an undergraduate, and of respect- 
able and rich parents. Being led away by the reading of Rebel 
books, he joined them at an early stage of the Rebellion, and beeame 
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one of their most prominent and accomplished leaders. Being na- 
fel inclined for the service, he was much addicted to settled and 
ystematic modes of government, which greatly alarmed the Im- 
pera government, who looked on him as the most deadly of its 
bel enemies. At the insurrection he lost his wife and family, 
which caused him to decide never to return to Nankin again. He 
then wandered forth, partly independent of all others; when he 
rated through sixteen of the eighteen provinces comprising 
proper. He in common with Kuo-fan and Kuo-chien were 


: be named by their men, and it was by those designations that 


they were spoken’ of in the opposing camps. Ta-kai was called 
aia literally would be termed a dog with four eyes. The Chinese 
deem dogs to be imbued with a kind of foresight; but in extending 
four to Ta-kai it was to indicate that his was of superior kind. 
This species of knowledge is not to be confounded with that of any 
kind of fortune telling, which is obtained only by means of aids; 
the species referred to is the natural genius inherent in the facul- 
ties of perceiving, conceiving, and reason in general, by which people 
are enabled to ascertain those events at a distance and to come. 
It was applied to Ta-kai, from the exact and accurate movements 
he ty oN province to province, always forestalling his pursuers 
and coming at such times as when the local government had most 
taxes in specie and kind in its hands for to swell Ta-kai’s treasury. 
Kuo-fan, the scientific marshal.—In 1853 he formed his first 
hang the rank and file of which were of his native place, Siang- 
; With this he started on the course formerly traversed by the 

s, Hiang-yung and Kuo-liang, capturing all the places oceu- 

ps, to Wu-chang and Hankow, which he took after a short siege. 
then traced his way toward Wan-kin, along the river, where he 
captured the stockades and barricades of Loo-tien, which brought 
him into prominent notice. From here he mov ed again toward 
Nankin, but with the real intention of besieging Kiukiang. The 
fame required at Loo-tien had this time outran him, as Loo, Ta- 
kang and 10,000 men were sent to Kinkiang, which necessitated 
Kuo-fan to seek other fields for the operations of his small force. 
He then moved into Kiangsi, and had his brigade strengthened to 
a division, when after two years he enumerated the capture of Kiu- 
kiang among his victories. Kuo-fan was not personally present at 
its final capture; his father having died, he was obliged to retire 
for a time according to law. The opportunity was however availed 
of to raise and discipline more men, which prevented the service of 
his Imperial master from suffering much after all. His admiral, Ta, 
Lee-pu, also a distinguished officer, died outside of Kiu-kiang. 
During the following years Kuo-fan wandered through eight or 
nine provinces, facilitating the movements of Ta-kai. On Ho- 
chun’s defeat, and death of Kuo-liang, Ta-kai was in Si-chuan, 
and Kno-fan™ on its confines. As it was known that Siu-cheng 
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contemplated an attack on Kuan-wen, and then an advance on the 
capital by An-king and Hankow. 

To prevent both, Kuo-fan was re-called with his foree, then 
amounting to about 9,500 men, to take up a position which was 
finally fixed at Gi-mun in An-wui. Kuan-wen had a large force, 
badly paid, worse disciplined, and with only the name of being offi- 
cered and governed. That this would have been soon dispersed, and 
strengthened Siu-chen, there was then no doubt, so that the fate of — 
the empire and dynasty hung on the issue of the coming struggle. 
Kuo-fan had not long to wait, but the first attack was made 
Shih-sien, who was repulsed and obliged to wait the arrival of Siu- _ 
chen. On the arrival of Siu-chen, the combined forces commenced — 
their operations. Kuo-fan was invincible; attack after attack, day 
after day, brought no hope of success to the attacking force; at last, 
nine days having past away, and finding himself far away from a 
base of permanent operations, in front of a resolute enemy, he led 
his troops in person to a final onslaught, in which he however was 
wounded, his force repelled and forced to retreat, and with it the 
fortune of the Rebellion. From this day is to be dated the decline of 
the Rebellion, which then, though clouded from Foreigners by the — 
previous success, was well known to the Rebel princes and g 
who from that day onward, as each opportunity presented i = 
embraced it to make their own peace with the Imperial commanders, 


Though this did not enable Kuo-fan, who was then Viceroy and __ 


Imperial Commissioner, to regain any of the lately lost places, it 
still removed the immediate and farther pressure, which he embraced — 


to send his brother Kuo-chien to Siang-hiang, where he raised 10,000 


men, with whom he besieged and took An-kin. Not only did the — 
garrison of An-kin offer a stout, gallant, and somewhat protracted 
resistance, but the relieving force outside offered many obstacles to 
the prosecution of the siegt. ‘The envenomed old marshal, how- 
ever, finally made his entry through a well contested breach, when 
the garrison were rewarded for their gallantry by extermination. 
As it was to be Kuo-fan’s head quarters, there was a close search 
made for disaffected persons and adherents in the Rebel cause, 
who might, though not have borne arms, be still deemed dangerous, 
during which a woman was arrested, who on further examination 
was thought to be a lady of rank; she was accordingly sent for 
examination before Kuo-chien, when she disclosed her real rank, 
a Rebel princess; having giving her husband and parent’s names, 
in accordance with her wishes, he sent her to them. x 
This is not the only act of manliness and gallantry of Kuo-fan and 
Kuo-chien, Kuo-fan, as commander-in-chief, spent the remainin, 
years of the Rebellion at Ankin, while Kuo-chien advanced, besieged 
and tuok Nankin, The other great event of the war was Siu-chen’s 
sortie on Kuo-chien’s position, -For six weeks the intrepid Sia- 
chen maintained himself outside the city, making daily attacks on 
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_ the besieging position. He was so far successful as to attack the 


position protecting Kuo-chien’s head quarters. The envenomed old 
marshal, on seeing the fortunes of his Imperial master on the wane, 
headed his men, when he beheld the last repulse and final retreat 
of his daring opponent. It was rumoured that the Rebels had 
600,000 men then in an around Nankin. Being forced within the 
ard again, the princes and their men retired soon to their provin- 
stations; after which the garrison remained on the defensive 
as the remainder of the siege. 
Conclusion.—As it has been predicted, that the sacriligions on- 
- slaught that has been made on aged and hoary China; her books 
_ and events now.contracting, then then changing, will with minor insinu- 
_ ations bring down on the unfilial head, the undevout heart, the 
4nonymous hand, such an inquisition as can properly deal with ‘their 
combined presumptions. In view of this event it was contemplated 
to put the inquisitors to the trouble of at least a regular siege, but 
circumstances referred to already had prevented the possibility of 
- resource. Now each part is laid open, and can be attacked 
ly, and some eyen turned against the others. Itis, however, 
due to the honour of the surviving, and memory of the deceased 
officers of the Contingent, to say that many of them were killed and 


. others died of the wounds received while leading forward their men 


on the breach of Chang-chau, the positions around Soochau, Tsin-pu, 
Sun-kiang and many other places. For the honour and memory of 
those gallant men Hung-chang has not bestowed a word of even 
cold commendation. He, ensconced far away, did not witness their 
deeds; their heroism is absent from his bosom. Another event of 
magnitude was the annihilation of Kuo-fan’s brother Kuo-wa, with 
100 officers, 5,000 (Honan) men and their Commander Li Suh-nan 
(a Honan man also) at -so, ho. At the fall of Ninquo fell 
with oclgy at his post, its commandant @hen; Tienchou, the last of 

three brothers, within one year, all in charge of cities under similar 
circumstances; where, though having many lines of retreat open, 
chose to die at their posts. This caused some sensation at the time, 
when the dynasty, though apparently going through the prepara- 
tory movement of tottering towards its fall, did not overlook its duty 
toward the memory of those brave men, whom it awarded, amongst 
other honours, Ancestral Temples at Nin-kuo and their native home 
in §z-chuan. 

In the next and concluding event it is Bence to interest those 
Foreign residents who were in Canton, during the opium seizure, 
more than 30 years ago; before the proud “ Cornwallis,’ with her 
formidable ecidan had ploughed the secluded waters of the 
Yang-tsi. When the Rebellion first became open, the Governor, 

and subsequently the Viceroy of the province, were sent to repress 
it. Under those, however, matters went on from bad to worse until 
they were replaced by others, who made matters worse still. The 
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Rebellion becoming each successive day more formidable, the em-— 
peror became alarmed in earnest, and looked for some man on whom 
he could depend on for its suppression. There was then residing 
at his native place and family home at Fuhchau in Fuhkien, haying 
retired from tlie government, Lin, Suh-see, (the Commissioner Lin 
of the Canton Opium seizure celebrity, and the same who is men- 
tioned in the introduction as judge of Soochau,) Suh-see was sub- 
sequently Governor sf Soochau, and four or five other provinces; 
besides he was Viceroy of Shansi and Kansuh, and of Yunnan and 
Kwe-chau, together with his tenure of office at Canton. He was a 
man whose adminstrative abilities were highly eae of in his day, 
and from his extensive appointments through the different parts of 
the empire, was acquainted with most of the high officers of the be 
reriod, PE a 
; The Emperor sent him an appointment to the chief command, and 
in two days after his attendants were on their way to the field, fol- 
lowed by himself in a few days. But alas for fickle fate and Im- 
perial fortune—he died on the way. The death of Suh-see did 
more for the Rebels than even the fleet of Siang-tan; it was the 
origin of the belief, that the days of the dynasty were to end—a 
belief firmly believed in by the court, vieeroys and other high officers 
who were suppressing the Rebellion, and which caused many of them 
to run away before the Rebels were within many miles of their view. — 
Many years afterwards, the Rebels decided to attack the city of — 
Kuang-sin in Kiangsi, then the residence of the provincial governor 
and his wife, Suh-see’s daughter. The governor, having persuaded 
himself that it would be of more importance to take a position up 
elsewhere, gave orders to that effect, when he had the mortification 
to learn that his orders were anticipated by his wife, who had 
already canvassed the opinions of the officers and gentry present, 
with whom she now proceeded to despatch such as were of her 
lord’s opinion to the front, and placing them in such positions that 
the more determined could in the event of their running away cut 
them down.’ Having completed her preparations, which she per- 
sonally superintended from her sedan chair, she awaited the com : 
storm. The Rebels, who from the governor’s antecedents antici 
pated to find him in the centre of the confusion, oceasioned by his 
flight, which they had calculated on as a certain event, were alittle 
surprized to find troops occupying the approaches to the city. 
Having showed themselves in strength, in order to facilitate the 
movements of the governor, their patience became exhausted at — 
seeing the troops still maintaining their ground. They now made 
their real attack, which was repulsed, and the attackers pursued so 
closely, that they were glad when left unmolested to wander into 
other pastures, Matters at Kuang-sin lapsed soon into the usual 
state, when the governor reasserted his authority, and found amore 
fitting abode in more retired quarters. 
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This event fully confirmed the former belief that Lin succumbed 
to fate, and not natural exhanstion. Those are the events which 
were weighed at Peking, when the empire was apparently about 

ge oe ree and in choosing between its enemies, the dynasty 
if replaced by any one in the empire it should be by 

sa own ~_ officers, as to the Taiping Rebels. Under 
those circumstances, and in the last moment, it cast in its fate with 
the native officers to suppress the Rebellion, and still remain faithful 
to the dynasty. Under those circumstances was Kuo-fan appointed, 
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The Departments, in which the operations of the present narrative 
were carried on, are the richest agricultural districts in China proper. 
The knolls known as the hills of Fang-huang and Kweng-san, with 
the surrounding country, comprising most o! the Departments re- 
ferred to, may without doubt be claimed, by Geologists, as of recent 
reclamations from the sea, but for Topography and History, this 
was terra firma previous to the retnotest of, even Chinese semi- 
mythology. 6! ; 

In the first volume of the Confucian History, known as the Shoo 
Classic, is a pen and ink sketch, or map of all China, as inhabited 
in the days of Yu the Great, the Engineer Monarch of China. In 
that sketch, is Cheng-suh, one of the districts forming the city 
known to foreigners as Wookiang, near Soochau. This Colony 
appears to be the only reputed place of settlement in the depart- 
ments referred to, in those early days. i 

Without entering on the discussion in which the Introduction of 
Preface of the work referred to, which include the sketch, is involved; — 
the sketch is useful and pee rie as indicating those portions of 
China inhabited at a time whose partly verified traditions and 
cords descended to Confucius, or his immediate successors. ee 

‘To those who wish to know China and the Chinese as they know 
themselves, this sketch will form a basis for further investigation. 

The original from which the present narrative is taken, may be 
designated ‘ Narrative of the Suppression of Foreign Rebellion in 
Woo’. wes 

In the Confucian History, known as the Chun-chiu, (more re 
perly the Tso-chuan which is the name of half the first and of all 
the remaining sixteen volumes), there is a pen and ink sketch of 
the States, comprising China proper in the days of othe practice 
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being designated by a single character or syllable. This — 
is continued in the present day, and is always used in semi-official = 
correspondence. ee _ 

In Foreign writings, however, the system had better be discon- x 
tinued, for practical purposes, as the boundaries of the ancient  =—_ 
States do not coincide with the present Provincial boundaries. The 
then States of Woo, comprised portions of the present Kiang-soo * 
and Che-kiang; the name itself is retained still, and applied now a 
to the district of Woo within the walls of Soochau. : “it 

In the introduction to the Chun-chiu, it is stated that the inha- : 
bitants of all the States were Chinese, except those of the second f 
Tsoo, Sin, Woo and Yueh, who were savages and yet uncivilized. 
Those States are now comprised in the Maritime provinces of the 
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whole of Kiangsoo, Chekiang, Fuhkien and Canton, which cause 
those places, in the eyes of the Chinese to be peculiarly connected 
with foreigners in the past and present. 

As the States were es constantly changing boundaries, conse- 
quent on war and conquest, only the more prominent are spoken of 
as applicable and indicating the present provinces. 

e names of the States ly compared with the present pro- 
vinees, are besides, Wei—Anwui, Chee—Shantung, Tseng—Yun- 
nan, Woo—Kiangsoo, Kin—Kweichau, Tsoo—Hupei, Yueh— 
_ Ohekiang (Fuhkien is now generally called Min), Yue (tung, east) — 

- Canton, Yue (si, Weal) creed, Yen—Cheli, Cho—Sychuan, 
Siang-Honan, Kansuh, A—Shensi, Shansi, Nan or South Wei— 
Kiangsi, Wei—Hunan. 
As to the general utility of this sketch; it may be looked on 
~ as indicating those parts of China inhabited in the days of Confu- 
cius. The word es in the original is not in the sense as 
implied exactly to the Treaty Powers, though no doubt applied from 
the Religious connexions of the Rebels. 

As to the names in the original for such words as Foreigners and 
others, they would be looked on differently, from different quarters. 
There probably has been too much importance extended to those 
matters in works intended for permanent use, from the fact of 
official intercourse being continually shaped to meet the prevalent 
Political Theories in yogue in the west, so will those terms be cri- 
ticised on a different basis. 

It has, however, been decided to substitute a comparison in 
preference to personal observations. 

As is well known, all the old Canton odious terms, were applied 
by the Chinese to the British Minister, Admiral and Commander 
in Chief in 1860. It may not be uninteresting in 1871, to see 
what the successors of the latter style themselves; now that they 
have appelations of their own and their countrymen’s choosing. 

An examination of the Directories issued at the British Colony 
of Hongkong for 1871, will show that all those odious terms are still 
in full force and co page particularly to the Military Commander in 
Chief and Admiral; while the Colonial Secretary is designated 
with a title above the governor. Of the other offices, the names 
applied to the executive and Legislative Departments, are as odious 
as those of any Chinese Taxing office. In short, the Commander 
in Chief, is down as No, 2 Soldier Headman; while the Admiral 
is an indefinite Sailor Headman. In the original, the designation 
tang to. Her Majesty, is always that laid down in the Treaty ; 

is a name consisting of two Chinese characters in English two 
syllables; the ideas that this (manufactured) compound conveys 
may be estimated, when it is borne in mind that one of its com- 
it parts, may be extended to denote the head of the Kiang 
‘ang Pirates, or Macao Coolie Slave Traders. 
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That there is no necessity to use the objectionable component 
part, when its place can be supplied with one of Royal attributes 
is, it may be said obvious—but as none of those who have raised 
objections have offered any substitute, the following is put forward, 
for examination. 

The designation for Her Majesty in the Chinese version of the 
Treaty is, Kiun Tsu; while th peror of China is Huang-ti. 
The second sylable in Her Majesty’s designation is the objection- 
able one, that is now proposed to be substituted with the Huang, in 
Huang-ti. The Kiun alone is sometimes applied to the Emperor 
of China and could still be applied to Her Wael. The advantage 
of Kiun-Huang is, that both the component parts, being never used 
but to indicate Royal or Imperial attributes, when combined indi- 
cate Regal Authority, and yet, while not so arbitrary a designati 
as Huang-ti, is still traly Regal in all its component parts and far 
above the designations applied to the Kings and Princes of the 
countries adjacent to China; while it is anticipated that the half 
King, half Headman ideas, conveyed by Kiun Tsu, will be apparent 
at once, on comparison of both. 

The original work is in two volumes comprising 165 » but 
as Chinese enumerate the two sides to one page, this would extend 
the pages to 330; therefore without claiming the virtues—the vices 
so attendant on big books or small, or old matters, are also dis- 
claimed. The principal object kept in view in the description of 
operations, was to connect them with some place; the advantages 
offered by this system are, the places indi are being now exten- 
sively traversed annually by a large concourse of Foreign Residents 
and visitors, seeking health and enjoying snatches of rest from toils; 
besides the numbers of Missionaries, who are always conspicious for 
collecting information. 7 

Thongh the country is reclaimed again by the indefatigable 
tillers of the soil—desolation is supreme still within and adjacent to 
the cities. Amongst the Foreign Residents and visitors who 
throng there, now yearly, are many, as may be seen from the Local 
Societies, Pamphlets and Newspapers, who are peculiarly capable of 
comparing opposing statements and adducing accurate results. At 
present people have to spend their time in no very congenial manner; 
besides they are always passing places laid desolate by ion; 
which many interests combine, to induce them, to investigate. It 
would be as well when readers find a Rebel Prince, or Princes intro- 
duced as principal Commander of a Rebel advance, retreat, or other- 
wise, to consider him the Commander-in-chief until disposed of. In 
the original a Rebel Commander-in-chief is often introduced, but 
no further notice taken of him, as controling the operations. This 
has thrown much confusion on the whole, and is partly due to the 
Inperial desires, which are for preference being given, to describe 
the Rebels individually as an unorganized, rather than be speaking 
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af! of them as collective bodies. The Imperial Commanders who suf- 

_ fered many defeats during the operations, always preferred ‘to 

have their defeats ascribed to the Rebels indefinitely, rather than 
_ the Princes, as it would attach to the latter the usual importance 
_ of conquerors, which was the Imperial interest to take away. 

_ With strict attention extended to what is implied, but not ex- 
pressed, thete are no difficulties anticipated, to be deemed of 

_ sufficient importance, to prevent any reader from arriving at as 
~ strict accuracy and adducing as accurate conclusions, as are in the 
a jon of any branch of the Chinese government. It will 
be observed that at many of the cities, Imperial Commanders are 

_ announced one day before a city—breaching its wall, breaking its 
_ gate and destroying, or demolishing enemy’s encampments: but in 
a day, sometimes ten days subsequently, the Commander is fighting 
battles many miles distant ; which indicate, past doubt of contradic- 
tion, that he was driven from his besieging position. Those, and 
disasters under different circumstances implied only in the original, 
are implied also in the present narrative. 

The deficiencies attributable otherwise to those wants are partly 
and to some extent both modified and explained, by the minute 
care with which dates and places are supplied; always indicating 
the extent and durations of those reverses. 

The word encampment is always to be particularised and care 
taken not to subsitute it for ‘Camp;’ under ordinary circumstances, 
it would be the abode of a regiment, or battalion of, 400 a 500 men; 
in times Of war often less. When regiments are subdivided into 
battalions, each have their separate encampment and organizations; 
which may be extended apap to Imperials and Rebels alike. 
To enter on all the points and objects which require explanation, 
would necessitate the extension of the introduction on, those matters 
‘alone, to equal almost the Narrative. Many of the subjects proba- 
bly will form themes for dilation by local wit in rhyme and story; 

ile others no doubt will engage the attention, candour and ability 
of Local genius and form the subject of many a wits’ combats. 

. Hung-chang’s insinuations on Admiral Hope, Colonel Gordon 
and Mr. Alal .—Foreigners complain bitterly, of the extent 
which Chinese in their estimation are prone to calumny. Had 
they been able to read Chinese, as a rule, they would probably 
modify this assertion. One of the most curious, useful and varied 
collection of documents, relating to the public opinion and petty 
warfare in which officials indulge in against each other, and the 
tsi against the officials, has been brought together in Mr. Wade's 
ocumentary Series. 

‘There may be seen the acrimonious insinuations of a Chinese 
officer made 140 years ago, on the losses or gains of Foreign 
Trade; his remarks on England and the Roman Catholic Religion 
have turned out only too true; while his conclusions, as to the benefits 
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’ 
to be derived from Foreign intercourse, is being put forward with 
unusual energy by the Foreign residents of our day. The obser- 
vations about the public accounts, give a fairly accurate idea of what 
Chinese officials say of each other. Then there is the indignation 
notices against the officials licensing pirates and robbers; while 
Tao-shu’s remarks on the canal near Nankin seem almost curious 
for a Chinese. The public notice, by the Chinese keeping foreign 


stores in Canton is certainly manly and vigorous in the estima- 


tion of many writers of the present day, when “ioe ~ 
present modes of dealing with debtors. The portions ti 
are not translated yet; this is the more to be as they are 
all practical observations made by Chinese at a time, when'they 
little expected to have them converted to their present use. * In 
the Translated portion, Part 6th, Document 64, the Proclamation 
of the Governor of Fuh-kien, in 1755, throws some light on the 
Foreign Policy of the present Dynasty; while Document 74 gives 
an idea of affiliated Societies. As it is necessary, that the observ- 


ations on Foreigners in general, would not be published without — 


some indication on the necessity of their use in the original. It 
has been decided to supercede personal observations by extracts 
tending to show the state of opinion amongst the ruling classes 
and people. It may however, with undoubted accuracy, be ob- 
served, that Hung-chang entertained geniune belief in the hi 

personal qualities, professional knowledge and administrative abili- 
ties of Admiral Hope—a belief derived from the personal knowledge 
in the Admiral’s performance of the onerous and almost undefined 
duties then devolving on him. od Me ? 

It is through the Admiral, that the Colonel is always viewed 
and criticised; but to have the great man foiled by the humble 
Interpreter is,without Hung-chang’s critical calculations.. Mr. Ala- 
baster, and the late lamented Dr. Jenkins were the once pi me 
genuises and co-judges (an office understood now extinct) of the: 
Mixed Court; the wonder and admiration ofthe uninitiated and the — 
terror of bullies and knaves. The accurate official knowledge of the 
energetic Vice Consul ; the erudition and eloquence of the learned 
Doctor, were happily combined in time of great need and acute 
felt want, to form and maintain, under continued recurring difficul- 
ties, which finally were felt to be gradually vanishing, the respect- 
able institution which undoubtédly the Mixed Court once was. 

Part 9th, Document 85, Lan-yu-lin to a friend on the Monas- 
teries of Che-kiang ; period 1661—1722. 

On no part of the Empire are Monasteries, Nuns and Priests so 
numerous, as in the Departments of Hangchau, Kiahing and Hu- 
chau in Chekiang. The people embracing Monastic life within 
those three departments cannot be far-short of 100,000. ‘Those of 
this number who enter those institutions voluntary and of their own 
free will and accord, and unbiassed only by religious motives, do not 
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amount to one in each ten; the remainder because of the desti- 
tution and death of parents, are sold, or given to the Nunneries, 
where they are entered as noyices and brought up as Nuns, or 
Priests; while religious ladies and people of benevolent dispositions, 
actuated etn for the extension of their faith, buy and place 
those at the disposal of the Monasteries. When people so 
sold, or placed, arrive at the age of maturity, and are capable of 
judging and forming beliefs for themselves, they find that those 
Sootintions have legal and lawful possession of them, during all 
the days of their lives. 

Now a natural tendency of the male sex of mankind is to find 
wives; and of the female sex to marry, but no wedding day ever 
greets those me a excluded the world and frozen like, they pine, 
wither and die, from being debarred of all the kindlier influences of 
nature and mankind. For this, there is not the precedent of any 
holy sage or law, on the contrary, they are held the effects, as of 
any other legal sale, act, or transaction, in defiance of the har- 
or and natural tendencies that exist alike in Heaven and Earth. 

T have been through Soochau and Hangchau; which has further 
convinced me that such proceedings do not tend to excite the moral 
or religious feelings of mankind; but indicate to the lazy and un- 
successful, where to find a fitting abode to end their days. 

__ Document 86, Yulin, on the Aboriginal Tribes, in Hupei, Sz- 
chuan, Yunnan, Kweichau, Canton and Kuangsi—On looking over 
and examining the administration of districts occupied by those 
peoples, I am convinced that much mismanagement has existed, 
on our part. The maladministration of the Native officers has 
tended in no small degree to drive those peoples into the perpetra- 
tion of many rash acts of violence. ‘The indiscriminate slaughter 
often effected by those officers is done to meet their own ends, and 
are only incentives to the Aborigines, when in sufficient numbers, 
to retaliate. I am satisfied that such proceedings are not for the 
interest of the government and country, whom I would strongly 
recommend to remodel anew the existing forms of the Native 
adminstration. Those local officers receive no pay, which prevents 
them, like Chinese, being fined; they have no Imperial or official 
ranks, or designations, which would admit of their being degraded; 
it is therefore evident, having nothing to lose, their interests do not 
coincide with those of the government, the country, or humanity. 
It therefore becomes us, to establish some settled and recognized 
modes of administering the governments of those districts, which 
should tend to encourage those peoples to settle down permanently; 
to protect the industrious and peaceably disposed; to prevent arbi- 
trary exactions; to encourage the Tribes to avail themselves of 
all the civil and social privileges, which tend to elevate people’s 
minds, and pursue the enjoyments of temporal and civilized comforts. 
Document 88, Yulin on Foreign Trade. 
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In removing the present restrictions and opening the coast to the 
adjacent countries in and about the China seas, I cannot perceive, 
or foresee. any cause of alarm; but am convinced that it would 
cause the surpluses of those countries to be introduced to China, 
which in reciprocity would give them hers; besides the increased 
stimulus it would give to our shipping along the toast. 

I find that all the adjacent countries in the China Seas are situ- 
ated at distances, varying more or less 700 miles; while to the 
west of the then intervening ocean, are Great Britain, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland and France; of those in general, it may be said that 
they possess extreme offensive and defensive capabilities, their ships 
are great and strong, being capable of withstanding the strongest 
typhoons; while their artillery, small arms and amunition are in 
proportion. 

Great Britain is resolutely engaged in the ution and exten- 
sion of her commerce; while France, Spain anit oilads; have extended 
the Roman Catholic Religion through the universe as England has 
her commerce. Spain and the adjacent countries specially devote 
themselves to the extension of the Catholic Religion. Though 
those are continually effecting changes in their trading regulations, 
there are none of them now closed against it; while the Catholic 
Religion has already been disseminated through the world. 
In Canton and Fukien the arable land has proved insufficient for 
the support of its inhabitants, who are caused from its insufficiency 
to resort extensively to the sea for their sustenance. Many of the 
surpluses of China would be valuable in Foreign countries ; while 
China would be benefitted by the millions yearly/being invested in 
trade, the government would be deriving large and permanent re- 
venues as Customs. The present restrictions are causing wants to 
the people and depriving the government of ite revenue; Canton 
and Fuhkien have no mineral productions; while their inhabitants 
have to depend on Taiwan and Chekiang for more than half the Rice 
consumed. a 

Formerly, when the Coast was open to Trade, Rice was constantly 
imported from Manila to Amoy; which was found to be of excellent 
quality. Foreign trade would also exterminate the hosts of pirates 
that perpetrate devastations and create terror along the Coast. 

One thing that Foreigners would not submit to, is to be robbed 
on the Seas, which they cross in defiance of wind and waves; their 
appearance on the Coast would be the extermination of those pests 
who prowl after native traders, with such good effects. Besides 
the Customs Revenue derivable from the goods imported and ex- 
ported, the government would obtain four or five taels per picul 
of carrying capacity from each ship. 

Document 95, Part the 10th; Chien, Chang-lang to a friend, 
period 1796—1820. 

T have removed all the extra dues and caused the discontinuance 
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of all but the fixed and authorized rates. Authorised and unau- 
thorized illicit transit have been also discontinued, and the whole 
regulations changed to meet the more permanent and equalized 
system now fully introduced and in operation. However strange 
to admit, those proceedings have met the unqualified disapproval 
of the Mercantile:commanity. : 

Part.the 11th, Document 100; Si, Mu-tang, on Currency and 
Com: Mines; period reign of Kang-hi. 

all the Copper produced in the whole Empire, I find that the 
fifth or sixth part is taken in the Mines of Yunan; while the re- 
maining Provinces contribute only the final third or fourth portion. 
Preyious to the time of exporting copper, the Imperial mints were 
unknown to be short, for coining purposes. Now, however, many 
irregularities have crept into the system; the principal of which is 
the government monopoly. 

Experience has taught, that the system of placing an arbitrary 
fixed price on the copper, a price at which it must be delivered to 
the Government Establishments, is ruinous alike to the Mining po- 
pulation and interests of the Province, as it is detrimental to the 
government and country. The single act of fixing an arbitrary 
price would seem sufficiently plausible, for the government to adopt 
and adhere to it; but on examining the other multitude of transactions 
compulsory introduced by this fixed price, such as the Government 
‘Tax—Fees—waste—allowances on weight, and all the other minor 
claims and customs incident to trade, and in the present system 
amounting to fifty per cent in the Provincial Capital; to where the 
Miners are now compelled to take their produce, at their own cost, 
from the Mines. 

Taking this system singly and apart from any nefarious practices 
incident to such sygtems; it would be at once evident, in fact obvi- 
ous, that such a system would achieve the utter annihilation of Min- 
ing, which it so unfortunately has accomplished. The more indirect 
~ results of it are coining false and spurious coin, smuggling, miners 

themselves coining and issuing money in opposition to the gov- 
ernment; all of which tend to embarrass the government and well 
di people, and drive many into the necessity of illegal and 
violent acts and practices. 
Part the 12th; Tao Shu, Lieutenant Governor of Hunan; on the 
Accounts of the Provincial revenue; period, about 1822. 
. The accounts of the Province are involved in confusion again: 
From 1802—1814, they were audited five times; but appear in 
each case not be closed. There does not appear to have been any 
attempt made at them for the last seven or eight years. 
_ The most that could be ascertained from the former investiga- 
ray mee that the officers were short 500,000 taels ‘and the people 


Though the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
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has been unremittingly expended on them for many years, there is 
now as much uncertainty as ever about them. 

Document 103, Ta-shu; on the Grand Canal and Yangtsi. 

I have been detained several days in unsuccessful 
against head winds, while coming by the Grand Canal and Yangtsi. 

A distance of five or six miles near Kua-chau never can be 
passed except the wind is favourable. Between the Tsia and Siang 
Mountains there is, however, an opening that has long been 
looked on as affording a favourable position for cutting a canal and 
avoiding the delays, losses, dangers and difficulties which are the 
continual accompaniments of resorting to the old route. A survey 
has been made and the estimates completed, showing the cost of 
construction to be 200,000 taels. On the completion of this Canal 
vessels could enter the River and Canal at all states of the wind; 
yet for this pittance are all the old annoyances to be submitted to; 
a large traffic endangered; while the result of having an easy pass- 
age would facilitate the navigation of it in all time tocome. == « 

Part the 9th, Document 107; Wu Wen-yung on Cochin-China’ 
Period 1821—1851. 

About 1833, Troops from Cochin-China entered our territory of 
Sing-an: The then Governer-General and Governor of Yun-nan 
and Kwei-chau, addressed the King of Cochin-China on the subject; 
intimating to him the necessity of restraining his People and Troops 


7 


from engaging in such incursions in future. Up to the present, — 


however, he has not replied—those Foreign Nations having no 


systematic order of administering their Governments, do not ap-— 
parently consider the omission of such a matter asa reply of much — 


importance. 

With them it is not, as in China; where every matter in con- 
nection with the administration must be completed within the pre- 
scribed time. 4 

Part the 14th, Document 109; The Factory Merchants to the 
Governor of Canton, dated 19th of Septeriber, 1850. Your Lord- 
ship is already aware, that the amount of Army Dues on Tea to’ 
be paid by us was, 1,400,000 Taels. Since 1845, we have paid 
670,000, leaving a balance against us of over 700,000; pede 
2,200,000 Taels paid in for the Foreign 4 > 

All the preliminaries being now arranged, as directed by you, 
it is now proposed that our responsibility ceases on the 19th of the 
current month. if 

The Petitioners were the old Hong Merchants; at the period 
they wrote, the old restrictions had been just removed and many new 
Merchants had entered the trade. The fees oct having 
a new system for the collection of the dues referred to, had to adopt 
the responsibility also. P 

Document 111, some of the Gentry of Canton, to the Governor 
General; period 1856. 

© 
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We now beg to acquaint your Excellency, that in response to 
your call of last year ; we have raised 76,000 taels, and in accordance 
with the precedents in such cases remind Your Excellency, to obtain 
for us the usual official distinctions according to the amounts 
subscribed by each individual, also the Imperial noticeusually taken 
of subscribers collectively, and the locality in which they live. 

‘This amount was for Army and Volunteers’ Expenses. 

Document 113, is the investigation of a charge brought against 
an officer for deserting his post at the North gate of Pin nan, in 
accordance with previous engagement made with the Rebels. 
_ The engagement, to which ten rules is appended, exhibits 

an amount of intelligence, assiduity and ability, with cruelty, knavery 
and disloyalty seldom found to be centred even in the most conspi- 
cuous and depraved of conspirators. 

A comparison of Document 124 with 44, would tend to show why 
Compradore securities are not in order, 

. Document 125, is the decision of a class of shopkeepers in Canton 
who deal in silks and satins, intimating that they had excommu- 


. nicated one establishment unable to meet its liabilities and had its 


accounts also kept unsatisfactorily. 

A second establishment whose affairs were also unsatisfactory, 
had received to acertain day, within which all claimants were 
to be satisfied, failing which, it was to receive similar sentence for 
the purging and purification of the trade. 

Date of the above is 1846, 

Part the 16th, Document 147; The well-disposed inhabitants, 
of Han-yu and Nan-hai, the two districts comprising the city of 
Canton, period 1821, 

We have ascertained, that the officials of the two districts have 
decided on raising the prices of Licenses for the Police and Revenue 
Cruisers. Those who now wish to maintain either, have to pay 
for the License 2,000 to 3,000 dollars; the contractor, to provide 
boat, cannons, small arms and ammunition, besides finding their 
own police and sailors; in short, the contractor has to find himself 
in all the requisite necessaries that he may require. As this price 
is unusually high, the contractors have consequently been induced 
to raise their monthly dues, which are settled, for the post of pirate, 
smuggler, or bully, four dollars a month, per individual; those 
in arrears to forfeit all claims and receive no protection. The 
monthly dues, being so high, the Licensee will have to carry on 
unusually active operations, to be enabled to meet his dues, as, when 
any persons are wanted, the defaulters will be the first to be arrested. 

‘ow that the goods of each nation are passing through here, 
it is our interest that they sustain no losses, or that any injury 
should befall them. 

But, as honest people will be implicated by the defaulters, and in 
the event of having no defaulters, when persons are wanted, the 
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honest people will then be arrested, and when brought before the © 


courts, will have to undergo the puinshment that is necessary to 
be reported for the crimes of others. 

We the well-disposed people of all the different parts of the dis- 
tricts do therefore protest against and make known this further im- 
position. 

Tautais are the Chinese officers laid down in the Treaty of Nan- 
kin, to treat with Consuls. 

They are generally of three classes: The 1st class are, Commis- 
sioners of Rice, and generally Superintendents of Customs also. 
The 2nd class are, Commissioners of Salt Revenue and also Super- 
intendents of Customs. The 3rd class are Commissioners of Mili- 
tary affairs and Superintendents of Customs; while at Tientsin and 
other places, there are Tautais of Canals. Their jurisdictions, ex- 
tend generally over three or four departments; but in many places, 
the same department may perchance be under the control of the 
three; each in their respective capacity, as at Shanghai and Soo- 
chau. The Shanghai Tautai has Soochau and ‘Tai-tsang in his 
circuit for military affairs; but the Soochau Tautai has Shanghai, 
Tai-tsang and Soochau, which comprise the whole of the Shanghai 
Tau-tai’s circuit, as also Chenkiang, of the Chenkiang Tau-tai’s 
circuit, and also Changchau in his cireuit for Rice Revenue. Be- 
sides those divisions, the Salt-revenue Tautais have the same places 
divided for their respective purposes. The Tautais, in their new 
capacities, of dealing with international affairs, have important du- 
ties to perform. They are also invested with original judicial 
functions by virtue of their office. The extent of territory over 
which they exercise those functions is not identical with their fiscal 
cireuit ; but is decided by the position of their official residence, in 
respect to similar officers and the provincial government. Their 
judicial authority will be seen from the annexed statement, abridged 
from the translated portion of Mr. Wade’s Series, 
Part the 7th, Document 66. The memorial is from Sun, Yu-ting, 
Viceroy of Nankin, and his Provineial Governor of Soochau, Han, 
Wei-wen, on the representation of the then Judge, Lin, ‘Tse-tsu. 

“We have the honour to bring, to the notice of your Majesty, 
that the Judge has addressed us, on the desirableness of obtaining 
your Majesty’s assent to the law that in future prii from the 
departments of Hua-an, Chee-chau and Hai- , north of the 
river Yang-tsi in Kiang-soo—being prisoners under ordinary sen- 
tence of imprisonment, be sent for final trial and adjudication to the 
Tautais of their respective circuits. 

“Those departments are far away from os capital, 
Soo-chau, where the judge resides ; besides we find, that on a former 
occasion that on the distant sitaation of Nanchang, Kau-chau and 
Ning-tu in Kiangsi, and Lei-chau, Chiung-chau, Kao-chau, Lien- 
chau and Chao-chau in Canton, being made known to the Throne ; 
assent was given, to have the prisoners of those places adjudged 
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by the Tautais concerned, under the same restrictions as now pro- 

” Previous to commencing the explanation, by which it is 
anticipated the above proposal will be generally understood, it is 
deemed necessary, to revert to the proceeding, that would adjudicate 
a Chinese subject, a prisoner under ordinary sentence of imprisonment, 
or as it is locally called in China, banishment. The local Magis- 
trates referred to elsewhere, sentence all prisoners according to Law; 


after which, they are sent before the higher Courts, for confirmation, 


modification, or acquittal. The papers, containing evidence and 
judgment of each successive tribunal, being always forwarded. 

jurisdictions of Chinese Tribunals, may be divided into sum- 
mary and supreme. The summary is that inherent in local Magis- 
trates, some of which require the confirmation of the local Tau-tais 
and Magistrates of departments, previous to execution. The 
original jurisdiction, which is not appellative from those Magistrates, 


-is corporal punishment by flogging and placing in the moveable 


stocks, generally not exceeding three months. Sentencing to impri- 
sonment alone is not inherent in those Magistrates; to acquire this 
authority is the object of the application; imprisonment for one 
year is the shortest term of confinement in China—a sentence that 
requires the confirmation of the Judge and Provincial Government 
sitting in Assizes twice a year. 

The difference between a year, or any longer term of imprison- 
ment, in what are called in China the three degrees, are: that in 
the first or lightest, the prisoner is confined, or kept within dis- 
tances from home, which vary generally more or less, 100 miles; while 
in the 2nd, or next heaviest, he would be sent 500 to 1,000 miles, 
and in the third, or easy he would be sent to the ieanier of China 
proper, or probably into the adjacent territories ; while in Yun-nan 
atiwe sd, oh China proper, are also some very unhealthy dis- 
triets. 

Extensiye ingenuity, in the case of the 1st and 2nd degrees, is 
often practiced. Take for instance Shanghai; a Prisoner sent by 
Poo-tung and Woo-sung, would have arrived at his 100 miles end 
at Kia-ting, Kweng-san, or Tai-tsang; places varying from half to 
one day's journey home. The objects of going those round- 
about ways are, that all concerned could give and forward, with due 
recourse to their conscience and becoming integrity, the necessary 
certificates, that the prisoner has been sent the required distance. 

Pointed attention is partly drawn to this matter from the much 
odium which has often been directed against Consuls and Tau-tais. 
There can be little doubt, that had this matter been represented 
through the usual diplomatic course, to the Chinese government, 
they probably would be induced to give those Tautais at Treaty 
ports, the same judicial authority which has been given already in 
the places camel Tautais would be only too glad often to act with 
integrity, if they had the requisite authority. 
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Provincial Governments.—So much has been written on these, 
that there is probably very little to add, in the work now before the 
reader; he will observe a civil officer carrying on active naval 
and military operations one day, as judge personally conducting 
important legal proceedings the next; while on another occasion, 
he is moving the gods in a manner worthy to excite the envy of 
the most distinguished Jesuit miracle performer. i 

China proper is governed by eleven Provincial Governments: of 
those, five Viceroys govern two provinces each, and two Viceroys 
one province each; while three Sonetatel have also one province 
each. The Viceroy of Nankin has three Provinces: from the vast 
extent of those provinces, and the consequent extension of the pro- 
vincial officers, to Foreign residents, this government is the most 
intricate and difficult to be understood. e head quarters of the 
Viceroy, as is well known, is Nankin, on the south bank of the 
Yangtsi, in Kiangsoo and between the open ports of Chenkiang in 
Kiangsoo and Kiukiang in Kiangsi. His Governor of Anwui 


resides at Anking, between Kiukiang and Hankow in Hu; His | 


Governor of Kiangsoo, with Lieutenant Governor and Judge, re- 
side at Soochau; while a second Lieutenant Governor resides with 
him at Nankin. 

The Viceroy, besides being head of the civil service, is ex-offi- 
cio Naval and Military Commander-ip-chief and Chief Superinten- 
dant of the various branches of the revenue ; in short, is chief of all 
the departments of his government. ‘This vast authority is greatly 
modified by the fact, of his Governors having the same powers 
invested in them, for their respective provinces. From the fact of 
having a provincial government both at Nankin and Soochau, 
Foreign residents have shown desires to become acquainted with the 
effective result of those two provincial bodies within the province. 
To supply this want, there appears to have an explanation being 
made, that the Soochau Governor has no authority north of the 
river; hence that portion of Kiangsoo south of the Yangtse has 
been styled the Hootai, or Governor’s Province, 

The respective jurisdictions of those bodies are: The Governor 
and Judge of Soochau has jurisdiction over the whole of Kiangsoo 
in the same way as the neighbouring Governors and Judges of 
An-wui and Kiangsi; but the Lieutenant Governor of Soochau 
has jurisdiction only in Soochau, Sung-kiang, Chang-chau, 
Chen-kiang and Tai-tsang, that is the portion of Kiangsoo south of 
the river, excepting the department of Nankin. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Nankin, has jurisdiction in Nankin, Hunan, Yang- 
chau, Chee-chau, Hai-mun and Tung-chau, all of which, except 
Nankin, are north of the Yangtse. 

There is no judge at Nankin, which is however the head quarters 
of one Chinese and two Tartar Generals; a Superintendent of Cus- 
toms, Master of the Provincial Mint. Proyincial Examiner, Tau-tai 


- iin, 
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‘ 
for the Rice revenue of ten departments, and Tau-tai of the Pro- 
vincial Salt revenue. 

' Some misapprehension also to exist in reference to the 
attitudes sometimes by those Provincial Governments. In 
general, it may be said, that the office of Censor is inherent in those 
of Viceroy and Governor, an office like that of Punch, they gener- 
ally avail themselves of, to have a good deal to say about every 


thin, every one. 

memorials they send the Central Government cannot be tested 
as to their particular accuracy, as the Government never publish the 
papers and evidence relating to trials and investigations, of which 
they are decisions, judgments and reviews, as in the case of 
Kuo-fan’s Tientsin investigation; the papers and evidence which 
he referred to in his memorial as being forwarded to the Government 
have not been made public, which prevents the possibility of testing 
the accuracy of Kuo-fan’s conclusions. 

When the Provincial Government possess fair administrative abi- 
lities, and forward within the specified time, the Imperial portion of 
the revenue, they are generally left in the enjoyment of the suc- 
cess which their energies produce. 

There is, however, in the approintment of officers a constant source 
of contention, between Provincials and Imperials, and in which the 
more effete Imperials have often to effect a judicious retreat, before 
the combined energies of their more practical and energetic Provin- 
cials. It is because of this ancient contention, that the Central 
Government is always placing so much stress on the necessity of 
old officials delivering. the official seals, in the official residences, 
within the cities, as were they left to retire previously, the new comers 
would be often shut out—a process, that now but rarely occurs; but 
when it does, the position is certain to be lucrative, and the new in- 
eumbent a long expectant, which facilitates his expression of civil 
promises and timely concessions; as with all their ancient and minute 
etiquette, there probably is no people stand less on their dignity, 
when it endangers their material ccura 

The most instructive and well deserved shutting out that has 
occurred of late years, took place at Hangchau, after the defeat of 
Ho-chun in 1860. Yioh-lang, the recipient of this favour, was 
detached by Ho-chun from Nankin to Hangchau, where Liu-cheng 
was then marching on. On Yioh-lang’s arrival, Liu-cheng with- 
drew to Nankin again, when Yioh-lang inflicted many exactions, 
on the inhabitants. While he was revelling in all the pomps and 
luxury of a conqueror at , his Chief was being driven 
from his position before Nankin. Yioh-lang was sent for, when 
he repaired toward Nankin; but how far past Soochau he went is 
a matter of uncertainty, On the death of Ho-chun, he retired 
again, leaving Soochau to its fate; but, on his arrival at Hangchau, 
had the shut on him. Being now shut off from his line of 
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escape and in rear pursued by his enemies: he set about construct- 
ing an entrenched camp and making his position, with such ma- 
terials as under the circumstances were procurable, as safe as his 
knowledge of the art permitted. Here he awaited the coming storm — 
with that pagan fortitude so peculiar to his race, and here, with un- 
doubted valour, vigour and ability, so little to be expected of him, 
he withstood and conquered the most daring and accomplished of 
all his enemies. 

The following Table is taken from authentic manuscript sources, 
and comprises the present prices of direct commissions, as authorised 
by the Central Government for 1870-71. Those prices sometimes 
vary according to the necessities of the Government. The 
do not exhaust the lower Commissions, which run to 80 taels; 
but all the more prominent ones are included and exhausted. Non- 
officials, however, may rise higher than the present list, but on a 
different basis. 

Rich merchants and individuals who wish for higher rank, have to 
connect themselves with the repairs of local roads, temples, chari- 
ties and other benevolent objects; which, with direct prices, induces 
the Provincial Government to memoralise the Throne on their be- 
half, when the official distinctions, as of officers on active service, 
are conferred. It must be borne in mind that the rank of Tautai 
connot be obtained for the price indicated until the previous ones 
according to the regulation are first exhausted. 

Direct Commissions for Rank of Tautai........Tls. 5,248 


” rs es Ww ifoo 4,256 
MM 


” ” ” »  Lang-chung ,, 3,840 

” ” tp »  Tung-chi.... 

” ” ” » _ Tung-pei... 
Kuo-tsi-kia “Graduates College ”.......+. 
E-lin-yuen “ College of Physicians ”.......+0.-. 5, 300 

Those figures do not include the authorised expenses and other 
charges. 

Amongst those various ranks, readers will recogffize many an 
acquaintance, local magnate and expectants, long and short. It 
is almost unnecessary to indicate that all those are expectant offi- 
cials in their own way. 

Reference is made to local revenue, and a comparison, when simi- 
lar destruction sufficiently extensive to haye that of the Rebels 
compared to it, is laid at 730 years previous (1,135.) The re- 
marks on Local Revenue, which are chiefly on Rice, and consists in 
comparisons with amounts collected in former periods, are of no 

articular importance. The Imperial and Provincial Governments 
ee dilated indefinitely on the amount of taxes remitted during 
the Rebellion; but when it is known that those remissions include 
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Nankin and the other places, the taxes of which were collected by 
the Rebels, those claims on tax-payers becomes considerably re- 


_ dueed. 


Reminiscenses of Soochau: This city has been designated one 
of the most Leen and refined cities in the empire. Its position 
on the Grand Canal and Ta Lake, besides the number of water 
courses which converge on it, from all sides, makes it one of con- 
siderable traffic. As being the seat of portion of the Provincial 
Government, numbers of officials and their retinues are always 
there on business, expectations and pleasure. That oriental gorge- 
ousness and uncomfortable splendour of its numerous private edifices ; 
the extensive commercial establishments; the leading provincial 
publishers; the extensive Temples, Pagodas and magnificient An- 
cestral Temples ; the 1» rege promenade to Hoo-kin; the hand- 

e and extensive official residences; the immense population ; 
the dense, and in some places handsome suburbs, have all combined 
to centre on Soochau an interest not extended to other places 
less favoured by nature, art and Imperial power. 

Though few monuments of its former grandeur survived the 
sup] ion of the rebellion, its dissipations Bare outlived both the 
malice and envy of the contending parties. 

On the Canal, that extends from the Chang Gate, on the Grand 
Canal, on the Hu-shi, Chang-chau and Nankin side, through 
the City, to the Low Gate, on the Shanghai side, Wai-kua-tang, 
Kweng-san and the Woo-sung, may be seen the dissipations, 
so prominent a feature of old Soochau. Here are still to be seen 
those gilded laid out with all the profusion of oriental 

ificence, supplied with the dainties collected from the 
ne ee breadth of the empire. Nor have Foreign aids been 
neglected, as many of the auxiliaries of the west have been introduced 
to add completeness and freshness to the scenes. 

Notably amongst those is kerosine, the bright glare of which has 
been ready taken advantage of, to supercede the less‘luminous na- 
tive candles. 

The inhabitants of these are the ‘choicest selections of their sex— 
selected in infancy, and now held the result of legal transactions, 
sanctioned and upheld by infamous and degrading laws. On 
these all the arts of ingenuity have been expended—they are robed 
in the choicest silks and satins and embroideries; while they are 
adorned with rare and costly jewellery. Nor have their physical and 
mental powers been neglected: they are brought up in all the arts 
tending to make their society agreeable, with ready wit, polished 
manners and refined bearing. 

In conversation, they can express themselves with eloquence, 
energy, clearness and ease, the results of long and varied training ; 
while the reputability, legitimacy and appropriateness of their 
expressions are aboye cavil. ‘ 
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In singing and music they are experts ; towards the close of the 
afternoon, they may be seen issuing by "the Chang water gate; 
their course now is necessarily limited, by the destruction conse- 
quent on the Rebellion and its suppression. They may be seen on 
the city moat, in the beginning of the night; the singing, music, r 
and noise always indicating the oceupants of those costly and 

* splendid floating enchantments, the envy and rage of the destitute 
and lowly; the baneful curse and temptation of the rich, and in 
general the indirect cause of many a national calamity and official 
corruption and degradation. 

The large concourse of officers and gentry attending on the 
Provincial Government, patronize these extensively; an hour or 
two after the Chang water gate is closed for the night, they are 
always to be found knocking, at a time when others less fortunately 
situated, would be marched off to durance vile, and with loud noise — 
and impertinence, expressing in no very limited terms their agers a 
of the humble sentry’s insignificance. 

The most prominent edifice, and fereye one that will in flese. 
be most resorted to by Foreign residents and visitors, is the Ties 
tial residence of the once victorious and famous Siu-cheng, now 
dedicated, but not atherwise disturbed, as Yah-chi’s Ancestral Tem- 
ple. It is also due to the Chinese in ‘this instance to say, that the 
waiters and priests there have special instructions to be parti 
obliging and attentive to Foreign visitors. The sats: 
formed the Prince's Court Room and Public Offices are now a 
for the sacrifices and mournings; while the portions which formed 
the private residence are now open to visitors, with the in ; 
of one set of rooms, occupied by the deceased general’s family. = 

There is a separate entrance, that is certainly an advan' 
the private portion, which consists of several sets of rooms, a 
nected with each other by passages and halls, but otherwise 
separated by courtyards variously adorned. Some have nds, trees, 
soft rocks, penetrated with subterranean passages, the whole forming 
a labyrinth of palatial dimensions. From the windows and raised = 
portion of the artificial mound may be seen the Wei Mountains, ; 
near Wu-sieh. 

Those who even pride themselves on their accomplishments, will 
find that their first attempt at ae way theyentered = 
will end in failure. As Foreign will be certainly offered ° 
some refreshment, probably "Tea, they would further cement 
feeling by making the attendants some slight presents, w! tia * 
customary even for Native gentlemen. 

A short distance inside the low gate is another large edifice, 
also an ex Prince's residence; this was occupied lately by the Go- 
yernor, but is not probably now open to visitors. 

Soochau has been a favourite resort of some of the ‘Emperors 
and Empressess of the present Dynasty. It was visited five times 
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by Kanghi, and once by the Empress, each of them on all occasions 
making Hoo-kui their chief resort. 

Their vessels and barges always anchored at the Chang gate, 
which was always the starting point for their excursions. On the 
Emperor's first visit, he rode on horse-back from the Chang gate to 
Hoo-kin, He generally lodged at one of the temples in Hoo-kiu, 
or at the master of the provincial Mint’s residence within the city. 
On one occasion His Majesty received, on behalf of the agricultural 
population, a deputation who waited on him, in the most gracious 


manner. 

This deputation requested a reduction on the grain tax, the 
staple product of this part of the empire. His Majesty made 
many enquiries on the subject, during which he evinced as an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the revenue as he displayed as an accom- 
plished scholar, refined gentleman, and patronizer of science and able 

_ statesman. The Governor was directed to report to the department 

of the Central Government concerned, and if no objections were 
raised, to carry the prayer of the petition into effect. This was 
rapidly achieved; when the matter was commended by the Board, 
and the reduction made accordingly. Kien-lien made two visits ; 
his Empress was much addicted to Soochau, Her Majesty having 
made five visits. On all occasions, they generally proceeded on to 
Hangehau, which has always claimed the division of popularity 
with Soochau. n 

Those monarchs maintained the independence of the chiefs of 
the constitutional "ged departments of the Central Government, and 
hence the empire in prosperity. 

Their successors have inverted those principles, so prominent a 
feature of former prosperity, which has brought on themselves 
humiliations, and on the empire calamities. 

The Mint is situated on the direct way from the low gate and 
next the temple with the Great Pagoda. ‘The master, who 
always is a oo or ‘Tartar, has a second residence at Hu shi. 

The residence of the Governor, Lieutenant. Governor, Judge and 

tal Chief (Foo) are all partly on the east and south por- 
tions of the city, inside the Pan and Fung gates, but nearer the 
former. ‘The Governor's are always to be recognized by a red flag, 
a second flag-staff a short distance further being at the encamp- 
ment whose troops hold the city. 

The dissertation on local revenue has acted as a reminder to 

blish the attached tables on the revenues of the empire. Those 

res have not it has been maintained, after due examination and 
investigation, been heretofore published in any Foreign language. 

As to their accuracy, it is pointed out that they indicate what is 
allowed by the Central Goverment. 

The other Tables have neither been published in any Foreign 
language, and were compiled after a time of prosperity, and in time 

of profound peace. 
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"As would be expected from a people like the Chinese, who at so 

remote a period of the world’s history became acquainted with 
the arts of making the soil productive, setting up permanent modes 
of government, inventing the arts of conveying their thoughts and 
actions to after generations, and who in latter generations have 
displayed much forethought and political sagacity; they have 
systems of peerage which are looked on as an honour to the great, 
are within the reach of all men of ordinary intelligence and constant 
perseverance, and are open to all classes who are not under any dis- 
abilities imposed by law for acts done contrary to the laws or 
constitutions of the realm. 

This consists of 6 orders, divided into 8 classes each, making 18; 
2 orders not subdivided, making 20; the whole subdivided into 26 
orders of merit, the system of appointment being as, in competitive 
examinations. 

The first step is the Yuen-ki-wei; that is counted one, and Ki- 
too-wei, 2; the Ki-too-wei and one mark in the Yuen-ki-wei, 3 ; 
the 8rd class of the King-ku-too-wei, 4; 2nd class of the same 5; 
Ist class of the same 6; Ist class of the same, with one mark of the 
Yuen-ki-wei, 7; 3rd class Nei, 8; 2nd class 9; 1stclass 10; 1st class 
with one mark of the Yuen-ki-wei, 11; 3rd class Tsi, 12; 2nd class 
13; Ist class 14; Ist class with the Yuen-ki-wei, 15; 3rd class Peh, 
16; 2nd class 17; Ist class 18; 1st class with the Yuen-ki-wei, 19; 
3rd class Heu, 20; 2nd class 21; Ist class 22; 1st class with the 
Yuen-ki-wei 23; 8rd class Kung 24; 2nd class Kung 25; 8rd class 
26. The Nei have been compared by bores Sp as 
Barons of the nobility of the United Kingkom. Viscount; 
Peh, Earl; Heu, Marquis; Kung, Duke; see Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine’s title in the Chinese version of the British Treaty of 
Tientsin. The above is applicable only to native Chinese; thi 
the titles are. the same as those conferred on officers of the Eight 
Banners, the conditions are different. The officers of the Hight 
Banners on being appointed to the first, it descends to his next of 
kin for his life time; if he get as high as 15, it descends to his 
heirs for 15 generations. On the Chinese it is generally conferred 
only during the life of the person who receives it. 


Nore.—In order to complete both systems of conferring titles, the parse 
ia spp to exhibit that pursued in reference to Imperial relatives 
others, 

The first class are the Ching, Princes.—The second, Kuin, Princes.—Third, 
Chin Kuo, ee icep lec! Kuo, tera Kuo, Dukes. ey 

The first class comprise Imperial relatives marriage. 
second, or often aed to the first, as in the ease of San-ko-lin-sin ; but the 
priviliges, rank, &c. inherent in the title is that of territorial jurisdiction 
without China proper, as in Koo-er-sin, where there are four of each, besides — 
a number of cach class of Dukes, 

The children of each have certain titles also, as Chin Kuo, Marshals; Fun 
Kuo, Marshals; Foo Kuo, Marshals, &c, 
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The Wangpoo.—Poo is applied to tributary rivers, and in Chinese 
forms no part of the proper name of the Wang. In the work now 
before the reader, when Yen, , King, Ling, Kong, come last 
in a name of three syllables, the place is to be understood as being 
some small artificial canal or natural water-course. Kow, is a 
crossing of rivers, or canals; Kiang is river, Ho an artificial canal. 
Liang is two, San is three, and Sy four; therefore Liang, Kiang, 
Kow, is the crossing of two rivers; while Ho substituted for Kiang 
make it the crossing of canals; while San or Sy substituted for 
Liang, and prefixed to Kiang and Kow, or Ho or Kow makes them 
the crossing of the three or four rivers, or three or four canals, 
while either of those numerals prefixed to Kiang or Ho alone, 
make them so many rivers or canals. When Kow comes last in a 
name of three syllables, as in Liu, Ho, Kow, it denotes the estu- 
ary of the canal called Liu. 

Confucius mentions canals as haying original sources; he also 
mentions the Woo-sung River, thereby placing it amidst classic 
streams. 

‘Tang, coming last, either in a word of two or three syllables, 
denotes an embankment along the sea, in China locally called a sea 
wall or along some canal, or river; when they are generally used 
as roads. , 

Chinese pronounciation, or sounds. As is well-known, the same 
Chinese syllable changes its tone as its place is changed in dif- 
ferent combinations of words or sentences. To meet this peculiarity 
in works intended for students only, the same syllable, as Huang 
is written Huang, Hua’ng, Hiiang, Huang, Hiiing Huing; the 
Chinese character being always the same, but requiring a new tone 
or sound in its new position. Nor would the authors of any of those 
systems be able, arbitrarily, to decide to what tone apy of those 
forms belong (the fifth tone always excepted, which ends h, or k.) 
Experience and ingenuity, aided with cardinals however, have 


taught in sound and tone. 


Heretofore attention has been entirely concentrated on this 
subject, while no efforts have been made on behglf of the Non-Chi- 
nese speaking portion of the Foreign residents, to lay before them 
any system of writing the common and proper names of places, per- 
sons and things, 

On souk over any work for intending students, it is anticipated 
that it would be obvious at once, that the systems therein contained 
are not applicable to common and proper names. The examination 
of amap of China proper would indicate that the number of different 
characters are very few, while whole names are recurring in adja- 


_cent provinces, and the same characters constantly entering new 


combinations. It was at first decided to write the names, 
so far as they could be taken from the various published sources ; 
this however ended in complete failure. They are now written in 
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a modified form, from the various published Maps and Books. 
As it is anticipated that a system tending to make places familiar 
would be of more general use than one that could be pronounced 
only by experts. ‘The names of the principal places in three 
provinces are given, which if fpr Air. Tam of, the names in 
the remaining provinces will be given ly. 

About the learning of Chinese much mi thension exists, 
owing partly to the cause, that what will suit the mercantile com- 
comunity will not answer the official, while neither of their wants 
coincides with those of Missionaries. 

Many amusing mistakes in pronounciation have been published 
of officials and Missionaries, partly of those who are too apt to pride 
themselvs on their accurate imitation of Chinese, who are very apt in 
an easy manner of conversation to ape the manner of polite literature. 
This is achieved by substituting single for compound words, using 
the two grammatical classess of words, known as nouns and verbs 
without their qualifying adjectives or adverbs, and placing the pro- 
noun where its antecedent should be used. 

An examination of the mistakes recorded since Barrow downward 
would show that if qualifying words were used, some of the absurd 
scenes which have occurred would have been avoided. Those who 
are learning Chinese, and told they are pronouncing wrong, would do 
well to enquire if they are pronouncing any tone, for it has been 
rumoured that many beginners, from being told that they are always 
pronouncing the tones wrong, give up prematurely. The teachers 
as a class (who if what nearly every one says is true, are le of 


improvement,) tend to cause many beginners to discontinue their re- 
solution to learn the language. They place their pupil learning say 
the fourth tone, when if he happens to pronounce in its one 


of the other tones, he is acquainted that he is wrong, and try 


again, Those keep to themselves, as a secret of their art, that 
when a pupil pronounces any other than the tone he is attempting, 
it is to be considered wrong, and so far from informing him that 
though he does not bring out the intended tone, still he is bringing 
out other tones, but will harass him with wrong, until in despair he 
gives up. With officials and missionaries this cannot be poate 
as there are always seniors who no doubt understand the language 
and the practice; but with those who are not so fayoured, vexa- 
tions instances of this knavery is spoken of, which after all retort 
on the perpetrators, as they often lose their pupils, who give up 
through non-success. 

Chinese Cities.—The walled cities in China, being of various 
classes, as Provincial Capitals, Sangweis, Foos, Tings, Chaus, and 
Hiens, are liable to be easily misunderstood. In the work now before 
the reader, he will observe Soochan, as a provincial capital; it 
is so, however, in respect only to its Provincial Staff; viz. Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor and Judge; Soochau as a department city is 


/ 
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so in reference only to its Foo, or Department Chief Magistrate's 


Staff. 

The Hien Magistrates of Woo, Chang-chau, and Yun-hoo all 
reside within the walls of Soochau, and locally those three districts 
are called ci as if each had its separate wall. Officially, the 
magistrates of districts never mention Soochau; each issues 
his ——— and dates his official correspondence from his 
— local nares : 

weng-san, Woo-kiang, Chang-shu, and many other district 
cities through the provinces, are subdivided into two districts; but 
in Chinese books, or conversation, the names are always the sume, 
as if each was distinct and separate walled. Nor is there any 
near way, more than in English, but by making the distinct state- 
ment that they are within the same wall. In all cases tracts of 
the country outside the gates are attached to each district. 

‘Tings—There are some of those often departments, as Hai-mun, 
Ting, north of the Yang-tsi in Kiang-soo, and Feh-kang and Li- 
yau, Tings, in Canton; each of those have no districts attached to 
them; but form by themselves independent departments, neither 
controling or being controled, but by the Provincial Government. 
Chee-yung, Ting, in Sy-chuan, is the only Ting department proba- 
bly in China proper, having districts attached to it. 

Chaus—Those are frequently departments, having districts always 
attached to them, as Tai-tsang, near Shanghai, in Kiangsoo. Some 
Foo departments have Tings, Chaus and Hiens forming their com- 

as Ning-yuen in Sy-chuan. 

For the arrangement of the districts of Kiangs-oo, An-wui and 
Che-kiang, under their respective departments and separate walls, 
see cities of above named Provinces. It is the magistrates of those 
various districts, that try all cases in the first instance, as: men- 
tioned elsewhere. , 

Cities in Kiangsoo, Anwui and Chekiang. When two places 
are joined by and they are within the same wall. 

Kiang-soo. 
po ur fh mga and Kiangning, both comprising 
e city of Nankin, Keu-yung, Lih-sin, Kiang-poo, Liu-ch, 
baa have no wall. ag 8 
Soochau—Woo, Chang-chow, Yunhoo, comprises the city of Soo- 
chow; Kwengsan, and Singyang both form one city, Changshu 
and Chauwen forms one city, Wookiang and Chengshu, Tahoo, 


Ting. » 

Sungkiang—Huating and Leu within the city; Chuen-sha-ting, 
Fung-yen, Kingshan, Shanghai, Nanwan, Tsingpoo. 

enkiang—Tantoo, comprises Chenkiang, Tanyang, Kintan, Lih- 

yang. This is the residence of the Governor-General of the 
transport service, and the seat of eleven or twelve transport 
stations, and the head quarters of nineteen of the transport 
squadrons. 
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Tachang—Chenyang, is also the city of Tachang, and is the head 
pee of oa vast number of the transport squadrons; Kia- 
ding, Paoshan, Chungming. ; 

Changchau—Yanghoo and Wootsing, ag one the cities Yi-hing 
and Yingki, Woosich and raged, iangyin, Tsingkiang. 

Waan—Shan-yang and Choning form espe Yencheng, Tsing] 
Antung, Tauyuen, Tsingho have no > 

Haichau—Haichan is also the name of the district Kenyang, Changii. 

Yangchau—Kiangtu and Kausien comprise the cities of Yang- 
chau, Yicheng, Chiaosui-chan, Paoying, Hinghwa, Tungtai, 
Ta-chau-chau. 

Haimun—Haimun, Ting comprises one city only. 

Tung-chav—Tung-chan is the name of the city also; Joosien, Ta- 
hingchau. 

Chee-chau—Tung-shan is the district name of the city. Sieu- 
sui-ning, Sich-shan, Fang-shi, Pei-chau, Suh-i and An-wui 
Province. 7 

An-king—Wa-ning comprises the cities of An-king, (Kuo-tan’s. 
head quarters during the last year of the Rebellion) Tung- 
chin, Tsien-shan, Tai-hoo, Shu-ching, Wan-kiang. 

Hwui-chau—Ung is the district comprising the same city, Vuh- 
ning, Woo-yeun, Gi-mun, I-hien, Tsih-ki. 

Ning-kuo—Sien-ching is the same city as Ning-kuo, King-hien, 
Tai-ping, Tsuh-teh, Nanling. 

Joo-chau—Kwan-joo is the same city, Tsing-yang, Tung-ling, 
Cha-tai, Kien-teh, Tung-lin. 

Tai-ping—Tang-too is the district. name, Woo-hoo, Ming-chang. 

Su-chau—Yat-oi, (the roads of the seven provinces converge here) 
is the district name; this is Lee-hung-chang’s native place ; 
Su-kiang, Sy-ching, Woo-wei-chau, Chian-hien. “ane 

Fung-yang is the district name also, Wa-yuen, Ting-yuen, (the 
roads of nine provinces converge here) Chen-chau, Fung-tai, 
Suh-chau, Ling-pih. 

Li-chau—Choh-yang is the district name; Li-shang, Tsiah-kien, 
Hau-chau, Tai-hoo, Mung-ching. 

Kwang-teh—K wang-teh is the district name also, Kien-ping. 

Joo-chau is the district name also, Tsien-suh, Lai-ngan. 

Hoo-chau—Hoo-chau is the district name also, Tey-shan. 

Lieu-an—Lieu-an is the district name algo, Tsiah. , XE is 

Si-chau—Si-chau is the district name also, U-Shi has no wall, 
Tien-chang, Woo-ho. 

Cities in Chekiang. 

Hang-chau—Tsien-tang and Cheng-hoo are the district ngmes; 
Hai-ning, Chau; Foo-yang, Yi-hang, Ling-an, U-tsien, Sing- 
ching, Chang-hwa. 

Kia-hing—Kia-hing and Sieu-sui are the district names; Ping hoo, 
Cha-mun, Hai-yen, Kia-shan, Tung-liang. 
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Hoo-chau—Niau-cheng and Kwai-an are the district names, 
Chang-bing, Teh-tsing, Woo-kiang, An-kih, Hiau-fung. 
Ning-poo—King is the district name, Cha-poo, Ting, Tsz-ki, Fung- 

hwa, Chen-hai, Chiang-shan, Ting-hai, Ting. 
Shau-hi -yin and Wei-ki are district names; Sien-shan, 
Tsu- Yi-yau, Shang-hien, Tsui, Sing-chang. 
Tai-chau—Ting-hai is the district name, Huang-nien, Tien-tai, 
pi Bi , Ning-hai, Tai-ping. 
King-hwa—King-hwa is the district name, Lan-ki, Tung-yang, 
Yi-nian, Yung-tang, Woo-ni, Poo-kiang, Tang-ki. 
-chau—Si-an is the district name, Lung-yeu, Kiang-shan, Chang- 
shan, Kai-hwa. : 


The army of Kiangsoo, Kiangsi and Anwui consists as follows: 


- Viceroy’s personal troops, 12 regiments; the officers are 8 Colonels, 
- 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 6 Yeu-kiehs, 7 Toosys, 15 Seu-peys, 2 
_ Tsien-tsungs, 53 Pa-tsungs, and 9,127 soldiers. 


The Goyernor of Kiangsoo’s personal troops are: 2 regiments, 
commanded by 2 Chuen-chiangs, 5 Seu-peys, 6 Tsien-tsungs, 14 
Pa-tsungs, and 1,761 men. The Governor of Anwui’s troops are 
2 regiments; 1 Chuen-chiang, 1 Yeu-kich, 2 Seu-peys, 4 ‘Tsien- 
tsungs, 7 Pa-tsungs, and 773 men. 


"The Admiral and General of Sung-kiang-foo has 15 regiments ; 1 
: 3 ‘Foo-chiang, 5 Chuen-chiangs, 7 Yeu-kiehs, 7 Toosys, 18 Seu-peys, 


28 Tsien-tsungs, 68 Pa-tsungs, and 3,674 men. 

The Tsung-ping of Chung-ming has 4 regiments; 3 Yeu-kichs, 
1 Toosy, 4 Seu-peys, 8 Tsien-tsungs, 16 Pa-tsungs and 3,477 men. 

The Ls an -ping 8 regiments; subdivided into 
five, for each of his five stations; 4 Yeu-kiehs, 3 Toosys, 6 Seu-peys, 
10 Tsien-chungs, 27 Pa-tsungs, and 4,469 men. 

The Chea-chan Tsungping has 3 regiments, subdivided into four, 
for each of his 4 stations;2. Chuen-chiang, 2 Yeu-kichs, 4 Toosys, 
5 Seu-peys, 10 Tsien- 21 Pa-tsungs, and 3,412 men. 

The Tartar General of Nankin has 2 regiments; 2 Foo-chiangs, 
8 Yeu-kiehs, 2 Toosys, 8 Seu-peys, 9 Tsien-tsungs, 17 Pa-tsungs, 


- and 4,582 men. 


The Governor General of Canals, has 3 regiments, subdivided at 
28 stations; 2 Foo-chiangs, 2 Chuen-tsiangs, 3 Yeu-kiehs, 3 Too- 
sys, 24 Seu-peys, 27 Tsien-tsungs, 50 Pa-tsungs, and 13,072 men. 

‘The Governor General of the Transport Service has 3 regiments, 


" subdivided at his 6 stations, with 1 Foo-chiang, 1 Chuen-chiavg, 
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4 Yeu-kiehs, 5 Toosys, 6 Seu-peys, 12 Tsien-tsungs, 25 Pa-tsungs, 
and 5,002 men. 

The Kiangsi army, including the Governor, Admiral, and Gen- 
erals are: 3 Tsung-pings 2 Foo-chiangs, 6 Chnen-chiangs, 5 Yeu- 


kiehs, 24 Toosys, 15 Seu-peys, 32 Tsien-tsungs, 79 Pa-tsungs, and 
14,312 men. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I,—1862. 


On the 4th of May, 1860, the Imperial Army, besieging Nankin, 
were driven from their entrenchments,—the next day, Hochun, the 
Commander-in-chief, retired to Tan-yang, where the distinguished 
General and next in command, Kuo-liang, was drowned. Ho-chun, 
who had previously retired to Hu-shi, near Soochau, committed 
suicide, on receiving intelligence of Kuo-liang’s death. The t: 
who had been much discontented, as they recéived a month’s pay 
only every forty-fifth day, were already in secret communication 
with the Rebels, to whom they now went over in large numbers. 

Yioh-lang, the next in command, retired to Hangchan; which 
with Soochau, and the places hereafter mentioned, became an easy 
prey to the invaders. Le, Hung-chang, ex officio, as Atcting Goy- 
ernor and subsequently as Governor, was both Naval and Mili 
Commander-in-chief, under Tseng Kuo-fan, who was Imperial Hig! 
Commissioner for the provinces of Kiangsoo, Kiangsi, Anwui and 
Hoonan, and Governor General also for the three former provinces. 
In the. spring and summer in 1862, the Customs Revenue at 
Shanghai was 300,000 Taels a month. The Allied Forces protected 
the city—a United States citizen named Ward was engaged to 
form (the afterwards Ever-vietorions Army) a Foreign contingent, 
with whom he captured the city of Sungkiang twice. 

During the winter of 1861-62, when the Rebels occupied the 
cities east of the river Wangpoo; the local government officers 
and gentry were unanimously of opinion, that only the Allied Forces 
were capable of repulsing them. A memorial was in accordance 
with this resolution prepared and forwarded to the Central Govern- 
ment, but Prince Ching refused to accede to the request. 

Shortly after, on the capture of An-kin, Kuo-fan authorised the 
‘Tautai of Shanghai to expend 200,000 taels, on chartering steamers, 
by which he sent Wang, I-sen, with 15 regiments to Shanghai, 
where they constructed a fortified camp, south of the city. 

Much controversy was then carried on, as to whether Hung-chang 
should make Shanghai or Chen-kiang his base of ions. 

The Contingent and Allied Forces under General Ward, Admirals 
Hope and Protet, took the cities of Kia-tin on the Ist, and Tsin- 
poo on the 12th of May, 1862; for which Hung-chang was 
instructed to offer the Admirals His Imperial Majesty’s most 
sincere thanks; Ward’s appointment as General in the Imperial: 
Service was also confirmed by His Majesty. Admiral Hope, having 
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offered his services to Hung-chang, for an expedition against the 
Rebel garrisons east of the Wang-poo, 4,000 native troops, besides 
the Contingent, were sent by Hung-chang. On the 13th, the 
Chinese troops went the North road by Nanwei and Chapu; while 
the Allies and Contingent took the South road by Sung-kiang and 
Kin-shan. On Friday, the 17th of May, 1862, the Allies and 
Contingent took the town of Nan-kia, where Admiral Protet was 
killed. On Nan-kia being taken, the combined force concentrated 
on the town of Cho-lin, where the Rebels made a most obstinate 
and determined resistance. The British and Contingent took up a 
gnc north-west of the town, and the French on it south-west. 

e enemy brought up all their available troops in the adjacent 
places and maintained their position, from the 18th to 20th, when 
they were finally ‘nap wee Cho-lin occupied. On the 21st the 
victors took the city of Fun-hien; while on the same day, the native 
i sar pan Chen, Yah-chi, took Chapu, Hang-tou and Sin-chang. 
The local volunteers were now placed to garrison Fun-hien, when 
the Allies returned by Kin-shan. . 

On the death of Admiral Protet, a special steamer was despatched 
with the sad intelligence to Tientsin, the sea port of Pekin. On 
the intelligence being received at court, the emperor sent various 
rare and Prince Ching a letter of condolence to the Ad- 
miral’s family. His Majesty directed Hung-chang also to have a 
sacrificial altar erected, and the usual ceremonies on the death of high 
officers performed. 

During those operations, the Ning-poo Tautai, with the aid of 
some of EL B. M. and Canton war junks, took Chen-hai 
and Ning-poo in Che-kiang, A request of Admiral Hope’s that a 
portion of the Contingent be sent to garrison Ningpoo, was forward- 
ed to the Governor of Che-kiang, then at Gu-chau. 

A force of 5,000 men, who advanced to besiege Taitsang on the 
tay ek up their position at Pan Bridge, east of tlie city on the 
13th. Prince Chung, Li, Sin-chen, had his head quarters then at 
Soochau; where, on receiving intelligence of the recent defeats 
suffered by his troops, he made instant preparations for taking the 
field in person, To Hangchau and Shaahing he sent for Princes 
Tin, Chen, Pin-wen and Na, Kao, Yun-kuan, whose available 
troops, with those of Soochau under Siu-chen in person, arrived 
— a the 17th at Taitsang, when the besiegers were dis- 
persed with heavy loss, including the first and second in command. 
Siu-chen lost no time in availing himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented % this success, which left open the way on Paoshan, Kia- 
tin and Tsinpu. On the 18th, his columns appeared before Paoshan, 
which they attempted to take by assault; the garrison, however, 
succeeded in maintaining their position against the first onslaught, 
which encouraged them in repulsing the remaining attempts which 
were made constantly, until the 22nd, when the besiegers, finding 
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no immediate prospect of taking the place without a regular siege, 
retired by Lowtang on Kiatin, then garrisoned by the Allied and 
Chinese troops. They first reconnoitred Kiatin; then passed on- 
ward to Nansiang and Wangtu, which enabled them to intercept 
the Imperial supplies. They were now in a position to advance on 
both Kiatin and Tsinpu; besides cutting off the Chinese troops 
and Contingent in garrison at Sia-ten, kong and Sz-kong, kow. They 
now simultaneously made ineffectual assaults on Kiatin and Tsin- 
pu; while at Nansiang, they had a skirmish with a detachment of 
British troops under Admiral Hope. Seeing that it would be ne- 
cessary to lay regular siege to those cities, they contented them- 
selves with keeping the garrisons shut up within them; while with 
their main force, they advanced on Sia-ten, kong and Sz-kong, kow. 
On the 18th they constructed a floating bridge across the Woosung 
and occupied Tsiang-sih, pu and Old Tsing-pu, where they were at- 
tacked by Ward’s Lieutenant, Hen-kia, from Sia-ten, kong, Hen-kia 
was repulsed and routed with a loss of 10 to 15 gunboats, to Pe- 
kan mountain; from whence he was driven again on the 22nd to 
Tang bridge, Sz-kin and Kuang-foh-lin. Ward, who made good his 
retreat from Sz-kong, kow, advanced by Pootung and threw himself 
into Tsinpu, where he was now closely besieged. On the 26th, 
Kiatin was attacked again, and a detachment of British troops cut 
off and surrounded at Nansiang, until the following day, when they, 
with the garrison of Kiatin sneceeded in effecting their retreat to 
Shanghai, when the latter were placed in garrison at Fa-wa, a town 
three miles west of the latter place: the Allies refusing further 
assistance. This refusal was availed of by the Rebels, who now 
pressed onward with renewed viguor, on Sungkiang and Shanghai. 
On the 28th, they advanced from Pe-kan and Fung-huang mountains, 
to Sz-kin, Fang-kia-yan, Lung-tsi-yen and Tsi-pao. On the 29th, 
they dispersed the force at Tsi-pao, whose officers were the first to 
run away; this necessitated the withdrawal of the troops at Kuang- 
foh-lin consisting of 2,000 men, together with those of Tang bridge, 
and a naval detachment, who were proceeding to Ward's relief at 
Tsinpu. Having failed in all their attempts to take Tsinpu, they 
were ultimately obliged to content themselves with jing a corps 
of observation there. Foreigners who anticipated that with- 
drawal of the Allies from further operations, would cause the im- 
mediate advance of the Rebels on Shanghai, were now fully borne 
out. From Tsipao they advanced to Hun bridge and Chao-ho, kin, 
distant six miles and a half from Shanghai.. On the 30th, Yah-chi, 
Shi-wu and Tsen-kuo, with 8,000 men, advanced by Nan and Hun 
bridges, in Pootung, to Chao-ho, kin, which was taken by Yah-chi on 
the 2nd of June, who with Shi-wu and Sen-kuo took Tsi-pao Sia-tu- 
kow and J.ookia bridge the following day. Though Sin bri as 
occupied the same day by rebel detachments from Sz-kin, Yah-chi’s 
victories still removed the immediate pressure which the closer 
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position of the enemy enabled them to enforce. This was availed 
of by Hungchang to deal severely with the officers who deserted 
their posts at T'sipad, the senior of whom he exiled. 

Min-chuan, then in command at Chapu, received intimation 
from the officers in Nanwei of their readiness to treat for terms of 
capitulation, on the basis of their being admitted officers and their 
troops taken into the imperial service. Chung, Ni-tien, an adopted 
son of Siu-cheng’s, was then commandant of Nan-wei; under this 
cireumstance, Hung-chang impressed on Min-chuan the necessity 
of cireumspection and the adoption of such protective measures as 
would be sufficient to counterbalance any traitorous designs on the 
part of the conspirators; or in the event of Ni-tien discovering the 
plot, the proposition for service be accepted, and instructed Min- 
chuan, on the terms being arranged, to carry them into effect. 
The preliminaries and terms being all agreed on, the city was 
handed over to one of Min-chuan’s officers on the 27th of May. 
Ni-tien, who effected his escape to Kin-shan, sent a force on the 
28th to retake Nan-wei; the Commander, on his appearance before 
the walls, sent a proclamation into the city; but the garrison pre- 
fering their new master, resolved to oppose an entrance to the city. 
The garrison of Chuan-sha were then brought up, and siege laid to 
Nan-wei; Min-chuan, being now satisfied of his new Allies’ fidelity, 
left them to maintain their position, while he took the field. After 
many desultory engagements, they finally withdrew on the 1st of 
June, leaving Min-chuan in possession of Chuan-sha also. 

Ward, who had effected his reterat from Tsin-pu, was now active- 
ly engaged in offensive operations at Sun-kiang, where he took the 
enemy's positions at Mia-yeu Temple and Ta-chang, Kin, the latter 

ace on the land road to Shanghai. Those reverses so far from 

eterring the besiegers, exasperated them, and induced them to press 
the place closer. They now for the first time placed siege guns in 
position and bombarded the city. This however gave them no ma- 
terial advantage, for, as Ward was driven again within the city, 
and his scene of opeations contracted, he was thereby enabled to 
bring to bear on them 100 pieces of artillery; which, with opera- 
tions extending over a more extensive area, he could not possibly 
have ayailed himself of. Both sides now confined themselves to 
artillery fire, from the 4th until the night of the 6th of June, 
when 300 of the Contingent, on their way back from Ningo-poo, 
unexpectedly came on the enemy’s encampment at Tou-fuh-sin. 
This detachment boldly attacked them, and about midnight sue- 
ceeded in setting the encampment on fire ; on the fire being observed 
at the city, Ward, and his next in cammand, Hen-kia, advanced from 
the city by separate gates, and drove the enemy from all their positions 
with heavy losses. Ward pushed forward toward Tsin-pu again, 
and on the 9th took Tien-ma mountain. 

On the raising of the siege of Sungkiang and capture of Tien-ma, 
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the Rebel positions were Kuang-fub-lin and =o with their 
Head Quarters at Sz-kin. At the same time, Yah-chi was at Sin 
Bridge, 10 miles from Shanghai, and 8 from the enemy. On the 
7th, Hung-chang detached Yah-chi to Sz-kin, while. himself, with 
the remainder of the army, reconnoitred the enemy’s position; when 
he learned that they were commanded by Sin-chen, Pin-wen and 
Yun-kuan. On the 15th, with Hungchang at Sia-tu-kow, they 
pillaged Tsi-pao; when Hungchang detached Yah-chi with a foreign 
accoutred corps, who were compelled to retire. On the 17th, Pin- 
wen and Yun-kuan occupied Sin Bridge, where they divided their 
force into twelve columns; advanced and occupied the town of Fah- 
wa, Su-kia-wei and Kiu-li Bridge ; their advanced guards being ex- 
tended to Shanghai. Yah-chi, though forced to retire before the over- 
whelming numbers brought against him, still/continued tomake amost 
obstinate resistance. He was at one time pressed so closely that it 
was only with sword in hand he expelled them from his own en- 
campment. As he, with Shi-wu and Tsen-kuo, were their chief 
points of attack: Hung-chang led 7 regiments to harass them at 
Su-kia-wei, where, after a sharp encounter, with one of his officers, 
who was wounded at the Bridge, the enemy were driven back on 
Sin Bridge. As their attacks on Yah-chi, Shi-wu and Tsen-kuo 
became fainter, the former resumed the offensive again, when the 
Rebels were driven back along their whole line. A general onslaught 
now terminated in their dispersion, with a loss of 3,000 men killed, 
besides many thousands who were wounded and dispersed; large 
quantities of arms also falling into the hands of the victors. On 
the 19th Yah-chi took Sz-kin, when they evacuated Kuang-fuh-lin 
and Tang Bridge and retired along their whole line in disorder, 

At this time, Kuo-chien was maintaining the siege of Nankin 
with 20,000 men, though Ho-chun and Kuo-liang had 1 from 80,000 — 
to 90,000 when they were compelled to raise it. It was now un- 
derstood that Siu-cheng had in contemplation another plan for 
driving off Kuo-chien. Orders were’ in consequence received from 
court directing Hung-chang, with his force, to proceed to Chen- 
kiang in aid of Kuo-chien. On Hung-chang memorializing that the 
Allies had refused further aid, and sat quietly looking on at the 
Imperial troops suffering serious disasters during the late advance 
of the Rebels; it was evident that even if there was no secret un- 
derstanding between them, that they would not prevent the Rebels 
oceupying Shanghai, which he considered advisable to maintain; 
under these cireumstances his removal to Chenkiang was dispensed 
with. 

Shanghai was then furnishing 30,000 taels a month toward the 
expense of Too, Lung-a’s Yangchau fleet, then guarding the por- 
tion of the Yangtse, near Chenkiang; though more than the 
fleet were so rotten that they could yenture from anchor only in 
fine weather. é 
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Shortly after the capture of Fung-hien it was retaken by the 
Rebels, who were — again on the 7th of June by Min- 
chuan, Ten-sin and Min-chuan’s new Allies, when both it and Cho- 
lin were garrisoned. 

On the 24th they took Chau-kin, from whence they followed up 
the retiring Rebels 10 miles distant to Kin-shan, where they took 
the enemy’s camp outside the east and north gates. Kin-shan is 
an important city and military station, situated on the confines of 
Chekiang and Kiangsoo, within the jurisdiction of the latter pro- 
vince. From it the Rebels could advance and retire at leisure to 
and from the other cities east of the Wangpoo. 

Ward, with the Contingent, now reinforced the force already in 
Poo-tun, scarce to its siege. Ward advanced by Chang-yen 
on its south west; another force was detached to Fung-hien onits rear; 
while Ten-sin advanced from Chau-kin by the Hai-tang on its north 
east. On the 10th of July, Ten-sin took the camp at Nan-sha, 5 
miles from Kig-shan. On the 18th, some detachments who pushed 
up to the city were routed by 2,000 of the garrison, who advanced 
out the south gate. Emboldened by this success, the Rebels closely 
pursued the retreating detachments to San-yang, the latter fell in 
with their main force. Min-chuan attacked them at once, but getting 
wounded, retired; the Fun-hien foree having come to Nan-sha the 
following day, the battle was renewed, and ended again in favour of 
the Rebels. Ward was at his appointed rendesyouz during the 
whole time. On the 16th, seeing that he was not molested, he took 
the initiative, and advanced against'the positions outside the city. 
Min-chnan, who was able to resume command again, made his way 
finally through San-yang, when he fell in with Ward at the east 
gate of the city. The combined force now took all the positions 
outside, and determined to make a simultaneous attack on the four 
gates the following day. They then encamped and prepared for 
the coming assault; but during the night, it was discovered that 
Sacoaon had withdrawn to Che-kiang. 

fung-chang was at this time engaged in the necessary arrange- 
ments for opening his taxing station, for which he received per- 
mission in June; the immediate wants being 200,000 taels. 

On the 4th of July, I-sen, with 4 regiments, arrived at Shanghai, 
when he and igh proceeded on a cruise to the Siu and Tien~ 
shan Lakes. The Admiral proceeded to Chau-chang, a town 23 
miles from Soochau, where he destroyed the enemy’s customs 
station. In addition to the 80 gunboats brought by I-sen, the 
Shanghai old fleet were repaired, and 30 to 40 new gunboats built. 
400 to 500 small boats were obtained to eruise on the small canals 
and lakes. As the Admiral’s fleet suffered serious damages from 
the Rebel batteries, in forcing the passage recently effected past 
Kiu-fuh-chau, the opportunity was availed of to have it undergo 
repairs, previous to further operations. , 


. 
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They now made a raid north of the river Yangtsi, which was 
divided into separate commands ; from Singkiang, upward to Kua- 
chau being the outer division—from Singkiang downward to. Hai-- 
mun and Sun-min, the inland sea. From Kua-chau to Tung-chau 
was further subdivided for guarding the Kiang-yin, Fu-san, See- 
loh-kin, Yang-lin and Liu-oo, kows. “Matters were so badly m: 
that the Rebels frequently carried on depredations on the river, in 
defiance of all those squadrons. The Kiang-yang pirates, at the 
same time, were making incursions apart and independent of the 


Rebels; they cruised so systematically that daring vf trade was _ 
uly, Ward, ~ 


suspended entirely on the Yangtsi. On the 29th of 
with a steamer, went by Wusung to Liu-oo, kow, where he demolished 
three taxing stations, two stockades, and took the whole garrison, 
consisting of 700 to 800 Canton-men, with their chief, Yang, who 
were all executed. 30 merchant vessels and a few hun of ge le, 
who were forcibly detained, were all set at liberty. Ward, then 
proceeded to the other water entrances to the Yangtsi, clearing the 
whole shore to Sinkiang, kong. 100 gunboats were pation also” 
to cruise on the Liu and other Lakes. Mr. Hart, having already 
made arrangements for foreign gunboats, a proposal was made to 
Kuo-fan, and by him submitted to his subordifates Kiu-pin, Yioh- 
lang, Kuo-chien and Hung-chang, on the practicability of abolishing 


whole command, the duty of which, from Kin-fuh, chau 
was to be performed by the Foreign gunboats. 

His Majesty was now also memorialized on the necessity of in- 
structing Ta Hin-ga to maintain stricter supervision over his yari- 
ous squadrons in the Yangtsi, especially those sent by the Canton’ 
government; as most serious abuses, were being practised, and bee 5 
little duty performed, as may be seen by the correspondence ad- 
dressed by his subordinates to Kuo-fan on the subject. 

Tn anticipation of Mr. Hart’s squadron, expected shortly to arrive, 
the expense of which was to be borne by the provincial exchequers, 
it was deemed requisite to effect every possible reduction. Accord- 
ingly, 46 of the Canton squadron were relieved from duty at once, 
and a further redaction of 130 more was to be effected on the 1st 
of the following year. The eommand of the foreign squadron which 


three separate divisions, and Kuo-fan appointing one officer to the — 
pth 


was to arrive at Shanghai in July 1863, was so far in the hands of 
ordinary — 


Mr. Lay, who had already expended 1,000,000 taels; the 
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expense being 75,000 taels a month, which was to be drawn from 
the various custom houses. Kuo-fan, having finally deemed the 
scheme impracticable, the Foreign office, with Her Majesty's minis- 
‘ter, decided that the squadron should be sent back. Mr. Lay repaid 
the original outlay, and was dismissed his post of Inspector-General 
of Customs, which was conferred on Mr. Hart. At this time 
Hing-A was relieved also of his command, south of the river Yang- 
tsi, which was conferred on Ping-tsi-tsey; he retaining still his 
northern command. > c 
Preparations were now made for an advance on Tsingpu: Yah- 
chi advanced by Pek-kan and Shi-ki by Tang Bridge; Ward and 
Hanchang from Sungkiang. On the 5th of August, Yahchi pushed 
forward to the west and north gates, Shi-wu to the east, and Ward 
to the south gate. Three customs’ stations outside the east and 
north gates were destroyed on the 7th, and the guns of Ward's 
steamer brought to bear on the city wall the following day. The 
garrison ‘still maintaining the place. Yahchi tried a night attack 
with the Contingent at the east and north gates, which was repelled 
_ at both places. On the 10th, the steamer breached nearly a hun- 
dred feet of the city wall, which was stormed at once, the garrison 
retreating by the west and north gates; outside of which Hanchang 
was stationed, who pursued them to Peh-kiah river and» Wang- 
tu. His Imperial Majesty sent his special thanks to Ward, 
who with the ete went to assist the Ningpo Tautai in an 
attack on Yu-yaou in Chekiang, © Intelligence was now received of 
another intended advance: of the Rebels; this time under Shao- 
Kuang. Shao-kuang it was understood was on his way to Nankin 
from Huchau, when on hearing of Tsingpu being taken, diverted 
from his original route; under Sim were eaics and Wenkin; his 
troops were collected from the garrisons of Soochau, Kiahing and 
Kwensan ; from whence they concentrated north and west of Sung- 
kiang and Shanghai. On the 15th, they defeated I-seng’s troops 
at the west gate of Tsing-pu, and five days later defeated Shi-wu 
at Tien Bridge, Peh-kan, Ho Bridge, Funghwang and Tang Bridge; 
whence they continued to advanced to Peh-sing-king and Chang- 
kuan-too, a little in rear of Fahwa, near Shanghai. From Shang- 
hai, Hungehang sent some officers who had been previously deprived 
of their commands, with 1,800 men, who forced the enemy's out- 
posts to retire from Chang-knan on the 2ist, but next day they 
occupied it again and crossed the canal. On the 23rd, ten prisoners 
were taken and two officers killed, when they advanced in strong 
force and drove the Imperials into Peh-sing-king and Fahwa, three 
miles and a half from Shanghai, where the latter maintained their 
positions, until reinforcements came up. On the 25th, a naval 
detachment went from Yang-king-sin with the inflowing tide, to 
Chao-kia-too, where they destroyed the pontoon bridge, which cut 
off the enemy, who were on both banks of the river. Having cleared 
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the banks with their artillery, they took up their position on shore, 
and made a combined attack ; bat the enemy maintained their posi- 
tion. Still it was renewed the following day, but also without success. 
Hungchang was at Shanghai, where the people were in the wildest 
excitement, and seeing that the troops, who amounted only to 3,000, 


were unable to cope with the enemy, partly from being extended 


over too vast a district, consisting of a circuit of 33 miles; sent for 
reinforcements to the places left unmolested. On the 27th, Ming- 
chuan arrived from Kin-shan, Ward from Sungkiang and Yah-chi 
“from Tsingpu, by Peh-kan, Fung-hwang and Tang Bridge. ne 
chang now advanced from Shanghai to Peh-sing-king; where the 
whole force assembled, preparatory to a combined attack. Shao- 
kuang now sent forward some troops to Tsi-pao to intercept Yah- 
chi’s supplies; which were coming by way of Sz-king. Yah-chi 
detached ten regiments who, though, surrounded by 30,000 Rebels 
still maintained their position, until reinforeements came up, when 
a general engagement ensued, Shao-kuang finally giving way. The 
retreating columns were closely pursued until night came on; Shao- 
kuang retiring to Ya-ki-teng; Yahchi remaining at Tsi-pao. Yun- 


lun and Wen-kin maintaining still their positions round Peh-sing- 


king. Hungchang moved to Hung Bridge, where he was joined 
by Yahchi, when the combined force attacked Peh-sing-king. It 
was not however, until Hungchang, battle-axe in hand, took ten of 
their encampments, that the enemy crossed to the north side of the 
Woosung. I-seng, who had now also arrived from Tsing-pu with 
reinforcements, assumed command of the naval sqnadron, and during 
the night destroyed seven encampments, when the enemy finally 
withdrew from the north bank. Their force at Ya-ki-teng was 
defeated by Ming-chuan on the 28th, and that at Su-kia-wei by the 
French, shied they becoming aware of Hung-chang’s whole force 
being brought up, they retired the following day by Nan-siang to 


Kia-ting. A colonel and lieutenant, who were then in Shanghai 


in communication with the Rebels, were both executed. 

On the 19th of September, the Wayang squadron took Kuan- 
wang and Chajen Temples on the Tien and Kah Lakes, and subse- 
quently took all the minor places on the east bank. They then 
proceeded to the west side, where they took Lu-hi and Yen-kia- 
‘chang, and all the other customs’ stations and works along the lake. 

Ward, who had gone to Ningpo, at the request of the Tautai of 
that place, to combine with a Canton squadron and a detachment 
of French, was mortally wounded during an attack on Tsikee. On 
the 19th of September, he took a detachment of contingent from 
Ningpo to Ponpoo, and the following day marched to Tsikee, when 
the garrison unexpectedly resumed the offensive, though they did 
not actually fire, he determined to attack them, when he was mortally 
wounded. Though instantly laid senseless, the contingent main- 
tained the attack with renewed vigour, and finally dislodged the 
enemy and captured the city. 
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Ward was taken by boat back to Ningpo, where he expired on 
Saturday, the 21st of September, 1862. 

Previous to his death, he expressed a wish that the officers 
next in command would still continue to command the Contingent, 
which was approved by Admiral Hope, who selected Burgevine ; 

» when Ward’s distinctions of third were conferred on him, On 
‘Ward's arrival in Shanghai, with Tautai Wn and Tangfang in 
1860, he formed a corps of Indians, with whom he captured the 
city of Sungkiang twice; they were afterwards disbanded, when he 
formed the Contingent, he of his own accord also became a Chinese: 
subject. With only five hundred of the Contingent, he attacked 
10,000 Rebels at -ma and Niang-hi-sing in 1862. Victory 
crowned all his operations; his untimely death was a source of 
serious grief and embarrassment to Hung-chang, who had his remains 
interred at Sungkiang, with the honours due to his rank and sta- 
tion. The Emperor approved also of Hungchang’s request to have 
Ancestral Temples built to commemorate his memory at Sungkiang 
and Ningpo. . 

At this time I-seng’s squadrons occupied the Tienshan and Liu 

. Lakes. An officer was gent also to Anwei to raise 10 additional 

* regiments. 

Admiral Hope, haying ogy decided in rendering assistance, pre- 
parations were made for a descent on Kiating ; on Monday, the 21st 
of October, he, with the newly arrived Admiral, took 1,800 British 
troops, 400 French troops, with Burgevine, and 1,500 men of the 
Contingent; the Foreign volunteers; 1,000 artillery men from the 
Wei-fang-kioh, and Han-chang with 4 native regiments. On the 

» 28rd, they arrived before Kiating; the next day, the Admiral had 

s placed in position, and at noon the wall on the south side was 

ed, when the. garizon retired by the west gate. The Tai- 
tsang garrison, who advanced to succour Kiating, were repulsed 
also, and garrisons placed at Tang and Hung Bridges, Yahchi 
occupied Wangtu, I-seng’s squadron moving further on toward 
wi 


Ky phen 
. H.L. M. signified his intention to assist, according to law, the 
friends of the two British ensigns who died during the operations. 
Shao-kuang with Pin-wen now made another advance by Kweng- 
shan and Tai-tsang; his troops were selected from the garrisons of 
Soochau, Hangchau and Kia-hing, and were estimated at over 
100,000 men. They advanced by the towns of Fan-lung, Sz-kiang, 
kow, Wang-tu and Tsing-pu. On the south they advanced by An- 
ting to the towns Pie -tai and Nan-siang.. On the 6th of 
November, Han-chang repulsed them at Luh-kia-hang, and Sun-lin 
at the town of Fang-tai. On their way from Shoochan they ap- 
propriated over 1,000 boats; with this fleet and their sailors, who 
amounted from 70,000 to 80,000 men, they ‘pushed forward and 
erected four camps and a pontoon bridge at San and Sz-kiang, 
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kow, cutting off the retreat of the troops stationed at those places, 
On the 7th, I-sen advanced from Tsing-pu against their troops, - 
had occupied Yang-sing-king, Sia-teng Bridge and 

which is only about five miles from Tsin; ng I-sen drove in their 
outposts for the first five miles to the Srkiah river, where they 
had 20,000 men concentrated; those he also forced to retreat to 
Wang-tu. The next day Han-chang reinforced Yah-chi at Wang- 

tu by way of Kiang Bridge, the Rebels occupying the south tl 
and Yah-chi the north. On the 9th, some troops who crossed to 
the south side, were driven back the next day, when the enemy 
commenced to erect customs’ stations, and crossed the bridge to the 
north shore, on Yah-chi’s left. Troops were pushed forward to 
oppose them, when they commenced to ford the river on his right; 
they were attacked while crossing at both th pines, and forced to retire, 
when they made an effort to push forward in one column, but being : 
again repulsed, they retired to An-ting Canal. Shao-knang, on 
seeing his troops retreating, advanced in person across the canal, 
and maintained himself, though with heavy loss, on its south side, — 
for two days; the Imperials also suffering severely. During this - 
time I-sen sueceéded in taking Shn-cheng, Yang-sing-king and 
Peh-shi Bridge ;. they still maintaining their position at Sia-teng, 
kong, which cut off the Imperials at Sz-kiang, kow. As the troops 
present proved unable to effect any further success against them, 
. Hung-chang collected all his Poise troops; Ming-chuan ad- 
vanced from Pootung by Chang-yen, Kien-ying from Nan-siang, 
and Burgevine from Sung-kiang by Chung-koo, while Yah-chi and 
I-sen prepared to take Sia-teng, kong, Hang-chang took ari Foreign 
accoutred troops from Shanghai by Kiang Bridge, and assumed - 
command of the whole force on his arrival at Wang-ta on the 12th. 
At this time Shao-kuang had moved to the north of the Woo-sung, 
Pin-wen and General Kuang-ming still ¢ ovoupying all the advan- 
tageous positions on the canals and streams on the south shore, with 
mostly Foreign accoutred troops. 

On the morning of the 13tli, Yah-chi with 6 regiments attacked 
their centre, Mingtsey with 61 regiments their right, and Lungling — 
with 6 regiments their left. , 

The attack continued from seven in the morning, without inter-_ 
mission,-until two in the afternoon, without any apparent ¥ 
when several officers of their guards were killed; this caused some 
slight confusion, which was taken advantage of, and two of their 
front encampments taken and burnt, during which Yah-chi was 
wounded by some of the troops on their. right, who advanced 
and endeavoured to rescue the taptured encampments. Two thou- 
sand Foreign accoutred troops being now pushed forward, their 
route from the south shore was soon completed. The troops now 
moved after them across the river, and pursued them to jiang, 
kow, inflicting heavy loss. The Sz-kiang, kow garrison, finding 


\ 
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themselves no longer besieged, crossed the. river and pursued their 
late captors, who retired to Kwengshan. During this time the 
Contingent succeeded in taking Shucheng and their camp on the 
Peh-kiah river; Isen took Sia-teng, kong and pursued them beyond 
Sy-king, kow, where he destroyed their pontoon bridge and customs 
stations, which completed their route. 

The Rebel losses during these operations were considered to be 
over 10,000 men, including their officers, of whom many hundreds 
were slain ; some of them general officers. In view of these disas- 
ters, it was now anticipated that ey would not ventare to advance 
again on Shanghai. 
~ At this time the siege of Nankin was maintained only with much 
difficulty. The health of the tooops was bad, and reinforcements 
had*been just sent to the garrison. Siu-cheng, Kan-shu, Fu-hing 
and Shih-sien, and all returned to Nankin, on the imperials side. 
Tautai Wu was sent to -kiang, Yang-fang taking his place as 
Tautai. The Contingent which was founded by Wu and Fang, were 
to be sent also, the chief command being investedon Wu. During 


_ the latter part of November and beginning of December, seventeen 


steamers were chartered, and the necessary siege guns and munitions 
for the siege of Nankin were provided. At this time, skirmishes 
were constantly going on before Nankin, the garrison of which, 
were making utmost exertions to break through the Imperial 
lines, but Siu-cheng having returned to Soochau, Kuofan cancelled 
his former orders for the advance of the Contingent. 

It was however decided to make a descent on Kiu-fuh, chau, and 
finally, on the 10th of December, Wu went to Chenkiang, where 
he intended to await Burgevine’s return from Ningpoo. 

Burgevine, who was then at Ningpoo, had with Captain Dew, 
taken Shang, hien, Sing, chau and other places (in the department of 
Shaohing): but the.Contingent’s pay being in arrears, they refused 

any more cities previous to being paid, and sent Burge- 
yine to insist on getting the necessary funds. 

During the month, the matter haying remained still unsettled, 
they arrived at Sungkiang on the 3rd of January, 1863; but the 
pay not being forthcoming Burgevine went on to Shanghai the 


-. next day, where a squabble ensued between him and Yang-fang, 


when the latter finally paid 40,000 taels. 

Wu now deprived Burgevine of his command, and Hungchang 
memorialized that thé matter be brought before Her Majesty’s 
Minister with a view to his prosecution. At the same time, Sir 
John Michel and Consul Medhurst, whom the affair was brought 
before, acquitted Burgevine of any improper motives. When Wu 
and Yang were deprived of their official distinctions, and the arrears, 
100,000 taels, paid up; Heng-kia and captain Holland retaining 
the management and command, and measures adopted to prevent 
any further misunderstanding. 
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On the formation of the contingent it consisted of 1,000 men, = 
but was raised from time to time to 4,500 men, who were ac- na 
coutred and. drilled ‘as Foreigners. An arrangement and agree- Fa 
ment of sixteen rules was, then made with Admiral Hope, and 
Colonel Gordon with captain Holland and Hengkia were to have 
the command, and the Contingent to be reduced to 3,000 men. 
Burgevine was finally arrested, and he being a United States ~ 
citizen, the United States Minister and Consul-General intimated 
that they had decided on deporting him, and that he would m 
under any circumstances, be permitted to remain in China, which 
they deemed sufficient. ; 5 

Still Burgevine actually remained concealed in Shanghai, passing 
backwards and forwards with the Rebels, until finally in the latter 
end of April, and beginning of May, 1865, he was arrested by 
Sung-ling at Amoy, and while on his way to Shanghai for trial was. 
drowned on the confines of Chenkiang. 4 

On the 17th of December, I-sen with his squadron took the town 
of Lu-hi, Yen-kia-chang, Feng lake and San-kwai-tang; the latter 
place only ten miles from Soochau; the day following he took Hia- 
tien and Shang-tien temples, Hung-kia-tan, and penetrated to Yau- 
kia within a few miles of Kia-shan. The next day he was not so << 
fortunate, for he lost a brigadier and major, both killed at Si-tang, — 
on the west bank of the Hia lake, where the Rebels advanced sharply = 
on him. er 

On the 17th of January, 1863, a French officer, who had a 
appointed a Brigadier-General in the Chinese service, was killed at = 
Shaohing; he with the Ningpo Tautai, Chang, had advanced from — 
Shanghien and encamped at Choh-tsih-pai, on their way to lay siege 
to Shaohing. He with some soldiers went within range of the city 
guns, when he was blown to pieces by a cannon shot and nearly 
a hundred men killed or wounded. At this time the gentry and _ 
people of Ningpoo requested that Captain Dew, who captured the « 
city, would still remain there, eee 

Previous to this time the General’s Commandant of Chang-shu 
and Ta-chang having intimated their willingness to surrender, pre- 
liminaries were arranged, and the, Imperial troops under Hanchang 
advanced for a feigned siege on both places. On 11th of Jan. 
nary 1868, Siu-cheng, having returned from N: to Soochau, 
the Chang-shu General (Tsien Chen-cheng) deemed the venture 
bad one, from Siu-cheng’s close proximty, and decided to hold his 
ground, but was poisoned on the night of the 17th by his next in 
command, Loh-kuo-chung and Chen Hing-lung. On the death of | 
Chon-cheng the conspirators assassinated three other general officers, 
and with Chou-cheng's personal troops assumed the tonsure and 
surrendered the city. The first task imposed on the new Imperial 
Allies was the capture of Fah-shan; this they found to be no easy 
task, for on their approach they found the garrison determined to 
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J Hold the place. They however presevered, and on the 18th com- 
menced the attack on the south side, while other forces penetrated 

* to the north side and attacked their encampments on the river bank. 
There the contest seems to have raged:the hottest, and here the 

ne fortunes of the day were decided on the 19th, by the death of the 
= general-in-chief Shi-tuh-lung, who was killed by one of Kuo-chung’s 
* Foreign accoutred troops. Other disasters soon followed, and the 
‘finally got into disorder and dispersed. The victors fol- 

lowed up their suecess by farther slaughter, and on the capture of 

- Cantonese encampments exterminated all their occupants. They 
then proceeded to Hu-poo, kow, Peh-man, kow, Tsee-lin-king and 
the other canal and river mouths along the Yangtsi in the neigh- 
bourhood, which became an easy prey. Han-chang and Yah-chi 
now 4 garrison at the town of Fan and Huang-sien Bridge, 

} to hold the Kwen-shan garrison in check; and with the remainder 
; of their force continued their march on Tai-tsang. They occupied 
Wo-si-teng without cero after which they took the Nan-ma- 

4 tou, Stone Bridge, where the enemy had an encampment and cus- 
tom’s station, which were both destroyed. The same day, a thou- 
sand of the new allies from Chang-shu defeated Tsien-chou-cheng 

at Tsi-tang ; on Chou-cheng ascertaining the turn affairs had taken, 
he, with his troops amounting to two thousaud men, escaped to 

* Shanghai, where they surrentlered, and were placed in garrison at 
Wang-tu, A naval detachment was placed at the mouth of Tsee- 
lin-king, and detachments of the late Rebels with the local volun- 
teers garrisoned Changshu. Siu-cheng now made extensive pre- 
rations for an advance on the places lately lost, he collected rein- 
reements from Kiang-yin and Wu-sieh, together with the avail- 
able troops at Soochau, the combined force being estimated at about 
65,000 men, under the commands of Pin-wen, with Princes Yieh 
‘ arid Siang. On the 24th, a detachment of them dispersed the vo- 
~ Tunteers near Changshu ; as Hungchang anticipated that Lincheng 

» would leave no effort untried to retake Changshu, he despatched 
500 of the Contingent on a steamer by Woosung to Fah-shan, where 

they arrived on the 4th of February ; but found Yang-so already in 
occupation of the enemy, who drove the garrison to Fuh-shan, on 

which they were now concentrating also. The Contingent being 

unable to repulse them from their positions round Fuh-shan, I-sen, 

with three regiments, was’ sent to reinforce them, and preparations 

P rnade at the same time for a general attack on Kwenshan and Tai- 
chang. On the 4th of February, Yah-chi with 8 regiments occupied 
Huang-sien Bridge and town of An-ting; Sung-ling with 8 regi- 

_ ments, advanced to the town of Wai-kang, south of Tai-chang, and 
____ _Han-chang with five regiments, advanced from Kia-ting to Liu-too 
“g Bridge and town of Low-tang. On the 8th of February, Yah-chi 
took Fan-lung; on the 9th, Captain Holland with Heng-kia and 

the Contingent arrived at Wai-kang, when it was decided to breach 
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the south gate of Tai-chang. Han-chang and Sung-] Ting canaload 
to protect the siege guns, while Yah-chi moved to "wien west of the 
city, to prevent any succour from Kwenshan; another force haying 
moved to the east, to prevent the Tai-chang garrison getting into 
their rear. On the 14th of February, Yah-chi drove them from 
their position at Fan-lung, which was oceupied by him. Han-chang, 
Sung-ling and the Contingent having bi the works at the 


Nan-ma-ten, crossed the canal, where they were attacked by the — 


garrison, who advanced out the east, south and north On 
the 15th, nearly a hundred feet of the wall was breached, when the 
Contingent were the first who ascended, followed by the other troops. 
The Foreign accoutred force of the garrison poured showers of 
bullets on the ascending assailants, hose dillenlieanernsagrantiee 
by the sudden breaking down of their pontoon bridge, the 
troops became unmanageable and got _ un confusion. 
Some hundreds of the Continaea being stoned nil killed, Sung-ling 
gave up the struggle, and ordered the troops to retire. 

The following day the Contingent were sent to Sungkiang; Capt. 
Holland proceeding to Fuhshan, where affairs were also unsatisfac- 
tory. On the 22nd, the squadron at Fuhshan moved up the 
river to An Temple; here they erected an encampment, 
breastworks, and placed some guns in position ; bat, after desultory 
engagements for three days, being unable to gain any advantage, 
pea | withdrew again. As many boats of I-seng’s fleet were seri- 
ously damaged in recent gales, it was not deemed safe to keep them — 
afloat, they were therefore sent to one where the objects of 
repairs and defence could be simultan 
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CHAPTER LUL—1863. 


In the latter part of February and beginning of March, 1863, 
Hungchang was inted Superintendent of Trade for the five 
Treaty Ports. During this time Siucheng sent two hundred gun- 
boats to besiege Changshu. Hungchang forwarded 3,000 men 
under Tinsin, Mingchuan and Tsusah from Pootung, who went by 
steamers to Fuhshan, where they arrived on the 2nd of March. 
After a delay of four days, occasioned by the inclemency of the 
weather, they, with I-sen, oceupied Siyang, kong, on the 7th and 
8th. On the 10th, Tinsin moved forward to the north of Tung- 
kuan mountain, where he was defeated with a loss of one officer, by 
Pin-wen. On the 12th, Tsusah, moved his encapment to the west 
of Lupoo, kong, the day following, Mingchuan advanced to Kwai 
Haitang, which ae tee by field works, and on Tsusah’s south. 
On the 22nd of , Henkia, with a thousand of the Contingent, 
arrived at Tinsin and Tsusah’s position, where they placed their 
guns in position, and next day opened fire on the enemy’s works, 
when the garrison, who advanced by Tungkuan mountain and Tah- 
shan, to get into their their rear, were repulsed by Mingchuan. 
Previously, on the 19th, Yah-chi raised entrenchments at the town 
of Funglai, and the following day, having defeated the enemy in 
the open country ned them to the west gate of Taitsang. He 
then routed their force at Yuentan, sing, and pursued them to Sin- 
yang, kong, within a mile of Kwengshan, on the 21st. 

ing this time, the Rebels were pressing closely round Chang- 
shu; they had already tried to scale the wall and sink mines, though 
they not gained any inaterial advantage; matters there were 
daily becoming more critical. Hung-chang now sent Gordon with 
the remainder of the contingent and their field artillery to Fuhshan, 
where they arrived on the 4th of April, at Tinsin and Tsusah’s en- 
campments, on the Lupoo, kong, Gordon’s artillery, having destroyed 
the enemy’s breast works a detachment of troops were sent in rear 
of the mountains, while Mingchuan, who took Wangkia and Sia- 
shi Bridges, on the 2nd of April, occupied the right and left of 
Tungkuan mountain, and Tsusah Maukia mountain. The Contin- 
gent now moved their siege guns to the old town of Fuhshan, and 
erected a battery of light guns on the brow of the mountain, to 
protect the flanks of their siege battery. 

A. floating bridge was then constructed, and storming parties 
sent forward, who during the forenoon succeeded in demolishing all 
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the encampments to the east and west of the central canal. ‘ Their 
troops now advanced by Siakia, Taiyi and Siashi Bridges, where 
they were met by the whole Imperial troops, when after a most 
sanguinary and closely contested engagement, during which many 
hand to hand encounters ensued, they finally commenced to retire. 
During the night, though they continued throwing shells in all 
directions, more of their encampments were destroyed; but as the 
place was garrisoned by select black Asee men, it was not deemed 
prudent to attack it at once. During the night of the 6th of April 
over twenty stations were taken, when the next day, on ascen 

the wall, the garrison were seen to be already entering the western 
mountains. The fire and smoke which now issued from the city 
announced the capture of Fuhshan by the Imperial forces. The 
gates were opened, and such detachments of the garrison as still ho- 
vered round the city, were dispersed, and two officers taken prisoners. 

The Rebel officers who surrendered Changshu, with those who 
‘passed to and fro with the correspondence, were now appoined officers 

~ in the Imperial Service, and had the usual official distinctions con- 
ferred on them. Tinsin was appoirited Tautai of Chengkiang; Iseng, 
Ming-chaun and the others being all advanced a step, and Gordon 
to the title of brigadier general. 

On the 19th of February, a French officer, who with captain 
Dew and Tautai Chang, were besieging Shishing, was killed at 
the west Kwah gate; he thinking little of the garrison’s power, 
imprudently went too close to their guns, which cost him his life, 
and added to the difficulties of Dew and Chang. 


It was then determined to move to the east of Shaohing, where — 


Dew and Chang took Tsu-kan and Sui-shan. The French Ad- 
miral filled the command, when the combined force moved on Shao- 
hing again. Yang-ying-ho, having come to terms with the be- 
siegers, arrangements were made to make a feigned attack on the 
14th of March, when the place was handed over to the besiegers 
during an imaginary assault. 

The garrison of Ping-hu now advanced toward King-shan; Tin- 
sin, who formerly garrisoned it having been sent to Fuh-shan with 
the greater portion of the troops stationed there. On the 26th of 
March, the Ping-hu troops oceupied Sin-tsang, sending detach- 
ments to Sia-kia, San-tsa canal and King-sy-niang Bridge. On the 
28th, the commandant of King-shan, Lien-sing drove them from 
King-sy-niang and pursued them to Sin-tsang’ where he took their 
rear encampment, but was killed during an attack on their front 
one, which afterwards surrendered. 

About this time, the commander of Tai-tsang, Prince Wei—Cha- 
yun-lun, intimated his readiness to surrender, which was accepted, 
and arrangements come to that troops would be encamped outside 


the four gates by the 26th of April, the day appointed to surrender’ 


the city. 


a” oa 1 Ol 
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Han-chang and Yah-chi were appointed by Hung-chang to com- 
mand the troops forw: and see the other arrangements 
carried into effect. - chang, with his troops crossed the canal, 
and were moviug to enter the city; the garrison with flags of truce, 
were advancing out the east and south gates, when on meeting 
Han-chang’s troops, they assailed them and forced Han-chang, who 
was wounded in the affray, to retreat precipitately, with a loss of 
nearly a thousand men, Yab-chi was at this time at the west gate 
where, on seeing about a hundred boats coming toward him from 
the Kweng-shan direction, and holding communication with the 
garrison, he began to doubt that probably there might be troops 
concealed in them. His apprehensions were soon realised, on seeing 
troops issuing from them all; but he being now prepared he re- 
pulsed their attacks and retired in good order. On the 28th, they 
routed an Imperial detachment stationed on the Low-tang, the same 


~ day on Hung-chang receiving intelligence of the reverse sustained, 


he sent forward all his available troops. On the 29th, Yah-chi 
returned again to the west gate, he having been reinforced by a 
naval squadron; Gordon, with the Contingent, destroyed their cus- 
toms’ stations outside the south gate. On the Ist of May, Yah-chi, 
with a Foreign accoutred force and naval detachment, repulsed 
them at the Ho-kow, and Gordon completed his siege battery. On 
the 2nd, Han-chang moved again to the south gate; at three 
o'clock in the afternoon Gordon’s battery having made a practic- 
able breach, the garrison decamped by the south gate, the besiegers 
entering the city. Yah-chi captured an officer, who it was thought 
was Yun-lun. Yun-lun made his eseape, but surrendered the fol- 
lowing year in Che-kiang, when he had changed his name. Sun- 
‘lin took Sz-kin and Tsi-tang, while Yah-chi and Gordon moved 
forward to Kweng-shan, where having made many fruitless attempts 
during two days to take the place, retired, as the garrison were 

ing a most, determined resistance. The Contingent returned 
to Sung-kiang, and Yah-chi encamped outside the east gate, on 
the Lou, Sin-yang and Wu-sung rivers. 

Hung-chang now proceeded from Shanghai to Tai-tsang, calling 
on Yah-chi on his way to Sung-kiang, where, with Gordon, he matur- 
ed a plan of operations for the siege of Kweng-shan. At this time 
Kun-shu, who advanced from Chang-chau to Kiang-yin and Fuh- 
shan was repulsed by Ming-chuan. The Kia-hing garrison, under 
ees advanced to Chang-lieu-tang and Tsi-kin, but were repulsed 


On the 18th of May, Yah-chi detached Shi-ki to Yueh-ho bridge, 
outside the north-gate of Kweng-shan. The same day, himself 
took Keng-lou bridge and Chou-shi, where he left detachments, 
himself moving forward on the north-gate, where he routed the 
enemy on the 19th. Shi-ki’s camp, being completed on the 20th, 
Yah-chi tried to breach the city wall with field artillery. 


. 
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The garrison, however, did not detain him waiting to breach 


the wall, but moved out the south gate,.which brought them into 


his rear, where they were repulsed with a loss of afew hundred men. 
Princes Kung and Lai, who had advanced from Soochau with nearly 
a hundred thousand men, to reinforce the Tai-tsang garrison, arrived 
now at Kweng-shan, On the 24th, the garrison advanced from the 
south to the east gate and Sin-yang river; here Yah-chi, who was 
on the opposite bank, attacked them across the river. They now 
advanced from the north gate on Shi-ki, who was then at Kia-poo; 
but were repulsed in an attempt to getto his right. On the 25th, 
they were repulsed also from Chou-shi and Keng-low, and combined 
attacks were made on them on 26th at the south and north gates. 

Nine regiments sent by Han-chang from Tai-tsang encamped at 
Mau and Shu bridges and town of Sang-fang. Onthe 24th, while 
the troops at Sang-fung were erecting their encampments, the Re- 
bels attacked one, bit the men maintaining their ground until re- 
inforcements arrived from the second, the Rebels withdrew to 
Chou-shi. The following day Prince Lai advanced and attacked 
them again, but finally withdrew without achieving any success. 
Han-chang now detached Kien-ying on the central road from Tai- 
tsang to Yuen-ying bridge ; here his front encampment was attack- 
ed on the 26th by Princes Kung and Siang, who had advanced 
from the north of Sang-fung, and erected a pontoon across the 
canal. The battle lasted from daybreak till noon, when ‘the pon- 
toon bridge was taken and destroyed; they now attacked the rear 
encampments, but after sgme further struggles finally withdrew. 
A third force sent by Helles took Ta temple and Ho-chuen 
bridge. While they were defeated also at Ki-kia, wan, and town 
of Sha-kee. The following day they were driven to Cheh-tang ; 
when those on its west all returned to Kweng-shan ; but still carry- 
ing on offensive measures from their camp outside the north gate, 
On the 28th, Yah-chi sent 4 regiments to Keng-lou in their rear, 
himself leading the remainder of his troops in front ; Gordon havi 
with his field artillery arrived also, this day’s operations resul 
in the capture of 24 encampments with a loss of over 10,000 Rebels. 

This day’s operations so prostrated them, that Gordon commenced 
preparations for the siege, while Yah-chi prepared to cut off com- 
munications from the city on its west and south,’ with the Yang- 
sing Lake, the Sing-yang river and Pa-ching Lake; all of which 
communicated with Soochau. 

The Rebels still had 4 regiments at the town of Tsing-i, situated 
on the direct land and water line to Soochan. On the 29th, Gordon 
went by steamer, which opened fire on them, killing several hun- 
dreds ; the following day, Yah-chi and Sun-lin, with a naval and 
military foree, inflicted a further loss of 8,000 more, when Gordon, 
with the Contingent coming up, they were finally dispersed, and 
the place garrisoned. They now repulsed Shao-kuang with 40,000 


nee! 
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men, and placed detachments at the north and east gates, and other 
passes round the city. Shao-kuang, not having withdrawn during 
the night as anticipated, the next day Yahchi occupied the Tsing-i 
road, About night fall Shao-kuang, who went forth by the small 
west gate, was repulsed, when he withdrew and went by the east 
gate, and getting repulsed again, he entered the city, and opened 
artillery fire on Yahchi, who with the other troops made a combined 
attack at daybreak on the 31st of May, when the Tsing-yang por- 
tion of the wall was entered, and the city taken. 
af h the fall of Kweng-shan, one general officer and 7,000 pri- 
soners fell into the hands of the victors; the Rebels losing 30,000 
more killed, Shao-kuang effecting his escape in disguise by the 
Vang-sing Lake. Gordon was appointed Brigadier-General and 
. ian Admiral ; the besiegers having lost 21 officers during 
operations. At this time the condition of the remaining inha- 
=— the places lately the scenes of operations was most miser- 


_ Along some of the roads, for a distance of ten miles, there was 
~ no house ;.in some places would be seen a wall and a person or 
two, who could be scarcely recognized as human beings ; their only 
: sprtepance being roots and herbs. Charitable institutions were 
med in the various cities, and officers appointed to make the 
rounds of the various places and distribute such neccessaries as were 
rable. .The government remitted the taxes, provided sheds 
for the tillers of the soil, and issued such vegetables as the season 
of the year would permit of planting. 
__ The taxes for the following year wertlso to be remitted in such 
places as may be deemed requisite. 
tions were now made for the siege of Yang-she, a walled 
military station, which was of much importance to the Rebels as 
being; on the line to the Yang-tsi. 2,000 men was the ordinary 
garrison, but Kun-shu and Tsi-lun were both now there, or in its 
vicinity. On the 25th of May, Ming-chuan occupied Loh-yuen 
and I-sen Kiang-sing. On the Ist of June, Ming-chuan received 
intelligence of the capture of Kweng-shan, which made him safe on 
the east and north, and as Kung-shu was at the west of Tang- 
shi, Ming-chuan sent all his troops to Loh-yuen, and the following 
day made an unéuccessful attempt to capture Yang-she during a 
fog. On the 2nd; as Tsi-lun made no move, he moved 2 regiments 
to Ni-si-wai; I-sen advanced from Hia-kia, kong, and routed some 
troops who had come from Kiang-yin. On the 5th, 3 regiments 
were pushed closer to Yang-she, who during that night placed some 
i 3 in position, and the following day extended their encamp- 
the east gate. The naval squadron repulsed the Kiangyin 
who made another effort to drive off the besiegers. On the 
besiegers pressed still closer, and during the night having 
the Rebel battery, it was evacuated, and occupied by the 
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naval squadron. On the 8th the wall was finally breached, and 
a storming party crossed the moat, but suffered severely in attempt- 
ing to ascend the breach, which was guarded by 4 officers and 
a Foreign accoutred force. At the same time, the west gate was 
knocked in, and Yang-she finally taken. On Yang-she being 


captured, the Rebels occupying Nan-kuo, Peh-kuo and west Tang-_ 


shi all dispersed. 

Among the promotions on the capture of Yang-she were two 
Foreigners, who were appointed to 8rd and 4th ; 

During the beginning of June Yah-chi occupied Hien-tsi moun- 
tain, Ta-wei-ting, Sia-wei-ting, and in the latter end of June 
Wai-kwa-tang near Soo-chau. Han-chang was now at Chang-shu 
drilling the late Rebels, of whom 40,000 had surrendered during 
the campaign, and were now in Hung-chang’s service. Han-chang 
also occupied Wang-chang, fifteen or tweenty miles west of Chang- 
shu. : 

Every appearance now indicated a speedy suppression, 
they still held many important places, which from their positions, 
enabled the garrisons to collect Inge 
on Soochau, Hang-chau, Chang-chau and Kia-hing as of vital 
importance and never left them without one of the Princes in com- 
mand. Of the Princes, Siu-cheng was the most enterprising, and 
most of their expeditions were led, either by him in mn, or by 
his nominees. His plans were vast and numerous, “A en 
on as chief among the Princes. : A 

Preparations were now made for the investment of Soochau: 
Yah-chi was stationed on the Kweng-shan road, Han-chang and 
Min-chuan on the Chang-shu, Wu-siech and Kiang-yin 
while Sen kept open the water communications, and remained in 
a position to reinforce any of the others, when required. Gordon 
with the Contingent, garrisoned Kweng-shan, from where he could 
advance on any point that would be threatend. _ 

A separate squadron cruised on the Mau and Tien Lakes as far 
as Wukiang and Pinghuang, who protected the Ta Lake, also Chao- 
wn’s fleet cruised on all the places oceupied, and to protect Poo- 
tung; Tin-sin with 8 regiments garrisoned Kin-shan, Ping-chang 
with 7 regiments Tsi-kin, and Ting-yuen with 5 regiments Chang- 
yen. 


e revenues, Siu-chang looked 
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CHAPTER IV.—1863. 


On the 29th and 80th of June, the garrisons of Wu-seih and 
Kiang-yin, under Siu-cheng, with Princes Chang, Hoo, Poo, Chau 
and Shih-sien advanced on Yang-she and Chang-shu. Their com- 
bined force was supposed to be nearly a hundred thousand men; it 
however sufficed for them to nis Sir line of country from Peh- 
kuo in the north to -kin Bridge in the south, and from 
Cheng-shi in the east to -chow in the west, a direct line of 
about 22 miles. Along their whole front they availed themselves 
of every natural advantage which the country and water ways af- 
forded; and to make their position more secure still, they protected 
their encampments and customs’ stations with walled works, where 
possible, and where the materials for those were not procurable, 
they erected earthen works, the whole being protected by gunboats 
stationed at the bridges, which were all pulled down at every 
important pass or crossing. Han-chang and Ming-chuan, having 
decided on a definite plan of operations, on the 5th of July, the 
latter with 10 regiments advanced on their left at Peh-kuo; Sun- 
lin, with 11 regiments, took their right at Nan-kuo; Shi-wu, with 
11 regiments, their centre at Mah-shi Bridge; I-seng, with three 
regiments being held in reserve. Chow-chang advanced from Yien 
Bridge to Chang-king, to check any reinforcements from Wu-sieh ; 
a naval detachment took Wu Pagoda and Yang-sia, which pre- 
vented any succour coming from Soochau, by way of Fung, kow ; 
while Han-chang took the cavalry and posted them along the Ku 
mountains. 

On the 6th, they were Ised at Cheng-shi by Sun-lin, and at 
pri detachments of -chuan. On the 7th, Ming-chuan 
and Shi-wu destroyed. their squadron at Peh-cheng and Mah-shi. 
The same day Han-chang, who ascended the Ku mountain suffered 
severely, which enabled the Wu-seih troops to advance by Chang- 
king, Shi-shan and Yang-sia to Yien-kia Bridge; from whence 
they were subsequently repulsed by Han-chang’s cavalry, when they 
fell back on Chang-king. Han-chang was now joined by I-seng, 
when they forded the canal, and pushed forward to Nan-cheng, 
where they destroyed some boats. Sun-lin, who also arrived at 
Nan-cheng, pushed onward to Chang-king, where he lost one of his 
principal officers, when with sword in hand he attacked them in 

rson, until his clothes were dyed red with blood, when they finally 

ispersed to Shi-tang. The Rebels from Peh-cheng were repulsed 
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also in an attempt to get into the roads in rear, by Chang-king, 
which brought to a close the operations of the day. At this time, 
the weather was warm, and the troops being much fatigued during 
the day, Han-chang and [-seng moved to Oheng-shi to the 
night. Ming-chuan still continued operations, and having suc- 
ceeded in erecting a pontoon bridge, kept throwing rockets into the 
enemy’s encampments, which with a general attack resulted in 
Ming-chuan capturing 27 encampments at Peh-cheng, Shi-wu, 23 
at Mah-shi and Sun-lin, 35 at Nan-cheng, with a loss on the Rebel 
side of nearly a hundred thousand men killed. 

On the 8th, the Kiang-yin and Wnu-seih troops advanced from 
Kwai-tang Bridge to Cheng-kia Bridge west of Chang-king, where 
they fell in with the troops defeated the day before; their combined 
force being still estimated at 100,000 men. They were however 
easily routed by Han-chang, and pursued by Ming-chuan to Peh- 
shi-sia, by Sun-lin to Shi-tang, and by Shi-wa to San-pa Bridge; 
they suffering a further loss at those places of nearly ten thousand 
men and a hundred encampments. There were about a hundred 
officers taken prisoners. 500 horses,*30 boats, 200 seals and a 
large amount of arms also fell into the hands of the victors. The 
whole Rebel troops now occupying the various places from the Ku 
mountain westward, all dispersed. 7 

Han-chang now returned to Chang-shn; Ming-chuan to Yang- 
she, I-seng remaining at Ta-ho. Now the Tan-yang garrison un- 
der Prince Tung, and the Kiang-yin garrison under Prince Kuang 
advanced along the river to Cha-seng. At the same time Kung- 
shu, with Princes Heu and Ohi, advanced from Chang-chau and 
arrived at Hwa-ya on the 15th of July. On the 16th, the Kiang- 
yin troops occupied Sz-kong; the Chang-chan troops Sha-shan; 
the latter arriving also at Yhang-she in sufficient strength to com- 
pel Ming-chuan to remain on the defensive within the town. The 
latter's cavalry, however, captured one of the Rebels, from whom 
Ming-chuan ascertained the object of their advance. 

On the 18th, they had also occupied Jen-shan; but the naval 
squadron having gained an advantage of them at Sz-kong, Ming- 
chuan attacked them also, when they retired in apparent confusion 
to Sha-shan, where they were followed by Ming-chuan, when their 
real object became known, of getting him in ground of their choos- 
ing. The retreating force now turned round to the fight rply, 
and were joined by large reinforcements from the mountains, when 
Ming-chuan had to retreat, and was prwnet in turn; he, however, 
succeeded in capturing one officer and his command, who ventured 
apparently too close without sufficient support. On the 19th, they 
reoccupied Ku-shan, Peh-cheng and west Tang-shi, and the follow- 
ing day sent more reinforcements to Yang-she. It was now ascer- 
tained that Kung-shu intended to return to a alg and that 
the Kiang-yin troops were allowed rations only for 7 days, which 
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was the time allowed within which they should capture Yang-she. 
They now extended also to Chang-king; but on the 23rd retired 
with very little opposition before Han-chang, who advanced by Jen- 
shan to the west and south, extending his lines to Yang-she; Kung- 
shu retiring on Sha-shan, where he halted to pass the night, during 
which two of his customs’ stations were destroyed, ‘when he retired 
haart to Shan-kow and Huang-tang. 

On the 24th, I-seng moved from Ta-ho and routed them with 

heavy loss, and captured 10 of their fortified positions, when they 
retired to Shi-tang and Tsing-yang, Kong. 
__ At the same time Han-chang defeated them at Ku-shan, Cheng- 
shi and Yen-kia Bridge, they falling further back on Yang-sia, and 
Tsih-li Bridge, which they strongly fortified. ’sih-li was besieged 
by Tun-lin with a naval and military force, who, on having suc- 
ceeded in cutting adrift their pontoon bridge, and breaching their 
works, the defenders retired to Huang-tu, Fang, which completed 
the repulsion of the advance on Yang-so. During the attack on 
Tsih-li, a melancholy incident occurred, that threw a gloom over the 
otherwise speedy capture of the place. An Ensign was mortally 
wounded; the sight of the mutilated corpse so affected the 
deceased's brother, a lieutenant, that he died instantly. 

At this time the army besieging Nankin took many impor- 
tant places, which in addition to the progress already made by 
Hung-chang, enabled him to contemplate the siege of Soochau. 
He sent forward Chau-wa to Woo-kiang to prevent the Kia-hing 
and Hoo-chau garrisons rendering any assistance, but from the 
heavy losses sustained by Chau-wu’s troops at Kien-fuh, Chau, 
and Tsih-li, Chau, it was intended that he would confine himself 
to maintaining his assigned position. On the 26th of July, Yah-chi 
with 13 regiments, and Gordon with the Contingent, advanced to 
Kin-li Lake, near Hwa-kin, Kong, and towns of Tung-li, outside 
of Woo-kiang. Here they left 3 regiments, and with the remainder 
moved to Kia-poo, Kow, the following day. Kia-poo is an im- 
portant A nod it is here that the combined waters of the Woo-sung 
river; the Liu and Tien Lakes form a junction and flow onward 
in one united stream to the Ta Lake. Tiere there was a squadron 
of gunboats, protected by works on shore, and detachments of the 
Soochan garrison now advanced to their aid by Poo-tan Bridge, 
and a force from Woo-kiang advanced simultaneously. The troops 
from Soo-chau were repulsed, and those from Woo-kiang defeated 
and pursued to Ying-shan Bridge; another detachment was landed 
to operate against the works on shore. Detachments of Yah-chi 
and Gordon’s being thrown into Tung-li, they advanced on the 
28th, by Tung-li and Kiu-li Lakes to Hu, Kow, a place strongly 
fortified, which was taken only after an obstinate resistance on the 
part of the defenders. Here 6 encampments and 7 customs’ stations 
were taken; the Rebels losing over 8,000 men killed and wounded 
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and 500 prisoners. This day another force advanced from Soo- 


chau, by Ying-shan, and cut off the troops encamped at Hwa-king, 
Kong. On this intelligence being received, 2 regiments were 
detached to Pau-shan (Hu, Kow) and 2 regiments, to Tung-li. 
The remainder fell in with the Rebels near Tung-li, where a sharp 
contest ensued, during which Shi-ki was severely wounded and his 
brother killed. During this time Gordon, seeing that the Contin- 
gent were left unmolested, he advanced to the north gate of Woo- 
kiang, outside of which he took their customs’ stations and gun- 
boats, which enabled him to advance by the Pan-shan Lake, to 
Tung-li, where he defeated the Rebels with heavy loss on their 
side, and captured most of their boats, when they gave up the contest 
outside the city. On the 29th, on Gordon and Yah-chi establishing 
themselves outside the city wall, the commandant opened the gates 
and surrendered to Yah-chi and Gordon. 

On the arrangements at Woo-kiang being completed, the Con- 
tingent returned to Kweng-shan, and Gordon to Shanghai, where 
he arrived on the 31st; when Hung-chang received intelligence of 
Burgevine, with 200 Foreigners, having succeeded in making their 
way into Soochau in aid of the Rebels, _Hung-chang now ad- 
dressed the Treaty Consuls on the necessity of preventing Foreig- 
ners in future aiding the Rebels, Gordon hastened back also to his 
post at Kweng-shan. 

The garrison of Kia-hing, under Fah-chow, now advanced to the 
south gate of Woo-kiang. Yah-chi selected 1,000 of the Forei 
accoutred troops, with 20 gunboats to attack them in front, w 
other detachments harrassed their flanks. The Rebels —_ soon 
gave way, when Yah-chi opened the gates and pursued them to 
Ping-wang. This pursuit was of short duration, as the garrison of 
Kia-hing advanced from the south and that of Soochau from the 
north. The Ta Lake in the west was oceupied also by troops from 
Soo-chau. To meet these emergencies, Yah-chi had only 2 regi- 
ments to place south of the city at Wan-ying Bridge, to check the 
Kia-hing troops, while 2 regiments had to take the west and north, 
including Kia-poo, and 2 regiments to garrison Woo-kiang. Yah- 
chi now returned to Wei-ting to be in a position to check any 
advance on Kweng-shan, This time Kweng-shan does not appear 
to be the object of their attack, for the Soochau and Kia-hing 
troops, with the Foreigners, advanced on Kia-poo, where the latter 
opened a destructive fire of field artillery on the Imperial troops 
encamped there. On the 7th of Angust the Rebels advanced 
from Ping-wang to north Ku-ming-kia ferry, and thence to Tungli, 
by the back road. On the 8th, the squadron on the Pan-shan Lake, 
frustrated their aitempts to take Tung-li on that side, when they 
withdrew, first to the east gate of Woo-kiang. During that night 
the Rebels advanced from north Ku-sing Lake to Tang-kia Bridge, 
when a detachment of Tung-yeu’s squadron (who commanded in 
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person, at Pari-shan that day,) from Kia-cha Lake, advanced on 
them; but they were not to be frustrated this time, for on the 
Imperials arriving at_ kia, the Rebels had already occupied 
Chang-seng Bridge, and re any further operations could be 

___ effected, took Tung-li. After remaining in Tung-li for a few days, 
____ they withdrew again to Ping-wang, on the 13th, when detachments 


were sent, who their line of stragglers. On the intelligence 
of the re of Tung-li reaching Hung-chang, at Shanghai, he 
sent for -wu's squadron, with which he started from Shanghai, 


on the 18th of August, to cruise on the lines of communication and 
supply. To divert the attention of the Rebels along their whole 
line of front, he now sent Ming-chuan to make a feint on Kiang-yin 
es and Ping-chang-ou, Kia-shan. Yah-chi, who had been watching 
their movements from Wei-ting, moved first to Woo-kiang and 
‘= subsequently to Kia-poo, which was occupied by part of the Ta 
(Lake) squadron. While here, perceiving that though they retired 
by all the land routes, they still maintained themselves on the Ta 
Lake, where they had a customs’ station and 2 encampments, 3 
miles from the east Tung-ting mountain, which was their prin- 
cipal pass on the Lake, between Soochan and Kia-shan. 
~ Onthe 19th Yah-chi, with a 100 boats and 800 men, moved 
forward for this place, and the following day attacked them in front, 
but found the place too strong to be taken by assault, He now de- 
termined to attack them in detail, and at daybreak on the 2lst a 
detachment of 500 men took tine works on the north shore and 
occupied Fi-hung Bridge; their pontoon was destroyed at the 
same time, which cut off their line of retreat ; after which the whole 
detachment was put to the sword. The Rebels on the south shore, 
seeing the fate of those on the north, now dispersed to Tung-shan, 
where they suffered further loss. The next day Yah-chi returned 
to Wei-ting, and stationed 10 regiments on the Wai-kwa-tang, at 
~ Fung-hoang-king and Tang-kia-ling. The gunboats entered the 
Kin-ki and Tu-chih lakes, Ta-mei Bridge and the north Yang-sing 
lake, immediately outside the Low and Fung gates of Soochau, 
while Chau-wu anchored outside the town of Nan-she, 
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CHAPTER V.—1863. 


Han-chang now advanced’ to Yang-she, and Ming-chuan to 
Kian-ying. On the 18th of August, Ming-chuan detached 2 regi- 
ments to Huang-shan, kong, and 3 regiments to Chang-shan; ne 
self moved to Cha-pai. During that night firing was heard in the 
direction of Huang-shan, which turned out to be an attempt of the 
Rebels to take the place. I-seng detached a naval detachment at 
once to Huang-tien, kong, which with the troops already at Huang 
shan, repulsed the invaders, On the 20th Kuo-chung sent 2 regi- 
ments to Ta-ma Bridge, who also defeated the enemy at Huang- 
shan. On the 21st Ming-chuan detached 2 regiments to Ni-li-kia, 
and on the 22nd and 23rd detached 8 regiments to Miau-shan. On 
the 24th, 6 regiments, under Cheng-poo, pushed up to the east gate, 
Ming-chuan moving forward to the north gate the same day. The 
following day, he and Cheng-poo made a combined attack on the 
encampments at the north gate, and succeeded in bringing their 
siege guns to bear on the city, when the garrison lost one general 
and many inferior officers, and a thousand men. On the 26th 
intelligence of Kan-shu having arrived at Tang-ki, from Chang-chau, 
to reinforce the garrison, was received, when every effort was made 
to try and capture the place before the reinforcements could come 
up. On the 27th the outer wall at the east gate was destroyed, 
but the garrison coming in too strong a force by the south gate, the 
besiegers directed their efforts against the north gate, until the 
29th, when the whole Rebel reinforcements came up. Princes Hu, 
Heu and Tsee were now found to have penetrated into the besiegers 
rear, but on being attacked by Cheng-poo, withdrew across the 
canal until the 31st, when they attacked Han-chang, who was 
advancing also to Kiang-yin. 

As Han-chang and Ming-chuan’s troops had suffered severely in 
the recent. engagements, and there appeared no prospect of their 
effecting any success in view of the recent reinforcements, Han- 
chang sent to Chang-shu and Fah-shan for all the available troops 
at those places. On the 8th and 9th of September Sun-lin took 
Shi-tang and Huang-tang, and pursued the retreating force 15 
miles, which enabled him to cover Chow-chang and reinforce the 
detachment already near that place. The Kiang-yin garrison had 
now availed themselves of the opportunity which the adyance of the 
Chang-chau troops offered to strengthen their | pg this they 
effected by erecting stockades along the banks of the river and canal 
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eastward to Shan-kow, a distance of 3 miles. A definite plan of a 
general attack was now arranged. Sun-lin with 7 regiments ad- 
vanced to their rear by Shan-yin; Ming-chuan on their centre at 
Shan-luh; Cheng-poo took their right near the city; 4 regiments 
were detached to the west of the city, to guard against the Woo- 
seih garrison giving any assistance, while I-seng posted his squa- 
dron in the most advantageous positions that the water-ways offered. 
On the 11th Ming-chuan made a feint attack, which bronght out 
the enemy in full force, when Sun-lin descended from the mountains 
ived, and simultaneously with Ming-chuan attacked them 
‘proely and defeated them with heavy losses, when the troops 
closed in from all quarters, and pursued them 3 miles beyond the 
south gate, completing the destruction of all their camps and 
stockades and 200 boats. Ming-chuan now advanced against some 
troops who were encamped west of the city, and whose line of re- 
treat was cut off; those he effectually destroyed with his field 
illery, while I-seng at the same time captured the stockades 
along the river, which left open the way to the city again. On the 
18th, the siege guns breached the wall in several places, and com- 
munication was opened with some of the garrison, when arrangements 
were made to have the besiegers scale the breaches and destroy the 
out-towers, which was effected that night. Some of the garrison 
refused still to come to any quarters and resisted to their utmost, 
while others escaped by the west gate, and many more were cut up 
in trying to effect their escape. The commandant, Prince Kuang, 
Li, Chi-cheng drowned himself, when the city was occupied by the 
besiegers. 

Chi-cheng was one of the Tung-chau Christian Rebels, and a 
most zealous leader in the Rebel cause. He received Siu-cheng’s 
positive instruction to hold the city until death. Among those 
> nal @ Frenchman of the rank of Tung-chi, but with a 

itton of the 3rd class, who was appointed Honorary Foo-chiang, 
and had the attendant honorary distinctions conferred on him. 

Daring those operations, the besiegers lost one brigadier and 18 
officers of lower grades. 

While the operations which ended with the capture of Kiang- 
yin were being carried on, on the bank of the Yangtze, the Rebels 
were suffering another defeat and losé in the capture of the towns of 
‘Fung-king and Si-tang, near Kia-shan in Chekiang. On the 25th 
of August, Pinchang and Tensin arrived at north Kuan-tang, near 
Fung-king, where they erected their encampments; the Rebels 
offering slight resistance, The next day the garrison of Kiashan 
advanced on Pin-chang, while the troops at Fung-king were en- 
gaged in repulsing the attempts that were made on that place. 
The Imperials now erected a pontoon bridge across the canal, and 
took 3 stockades and 7 customs’ stations, while a naval detachment 
took Sz-king; when a reinforcement of 30,000 men arrived from 
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Ping-cha, near Kiahing, and oceupied Kan-yan, Si-tang and Mien- 
tan, their front extending about 6 miles. On the 31st, Pin-chang 
advanced by Fung-king to Si-tang, where he was joined by a de- 
tachment of the Wa-yang squadron, by way of Lu-kwai- » With 
whom he attacked the Si-sah (western barrier), while de- 
tachment by Yangwei attacked the Peh-sah (northern barrier. 
On the 1st of September, the Kanyan troops advanced on the na 
detachment, while those of Woo-king and Si-tang attacked the 
besiegers at the Nan-sah (southern barrier), which was taken ad- 
vantage of by the naval detachment, who took Woo-king, tang, and 
went on shore at Kan-yan, which cut off the enemy's front, and 
prevented them being reinforced from the rear. The light artillery 
was now brought to bear on them, when they dispersed. The 
troops at Si-sah and Peh-sah availed themselves now of the confu- 
sion, and took both places, cutting up 1,000 of the defenders, when 
the remainder retired to Kan-yan, which was captured on the 8rd, 
when Prince Tsung-kieh-loo and several general officers and nobles 
were taken and executed. Bioiakd Pai ree 

Hung-chang now went from ai to gk ice to 
Wakiang and Soochau, where he venialedd some aero Yah-chi’s 
camp near the Low gate; after which he proceeded to Changshu, where 
he arrived on the 7th, the following day, while at Wang-chang, he 
received intelligence of Yuen-kuan having arrived from Soochan at 
the town of Tang-kow, near Changshu with 20,000 men. At this 
time all the available troops were absent still at Kiang-yin; of 
those remaining, 15 regiments who were sent to Tang-kow, took 
Sia-kia bridge on the 10th, while on the next day Hung-c 
penetrated to near the Chi gate of Soochan, where he ati 
Huung-tai, when he received intelligence of the captnre of Kian 
yin, when he proceeded by Fa-shan, and arrived at Kiang-yin on the 
16th. The capture of Kiang-yin left the direct lines of communi- 
cation with Changchan, Wusieh and Soochan by the Chang gate 
open. At this time, the military force did not exceed 40,000 men, 
who were detached from Kin-shan on the sea wall to Kiang-yin in 
the west, a direct distance of 170 miles. The naval force consisted 
of the Wa-yang and Ta squadrons. The land roads from Soochau 
were three, 

The south road was that from the Ln and Fang gates, to Wu- 
kiang and Ping-wang, this was now occupied by 5 regiments of 
Yah-chi’s troops. The second was from the Low gate to Kweng- 
shan; Yah-chi’s head quarters were on this road, at Wai-kwai-tang, 
which was occupied by 13 regiments. The third, ealled the no: 
road, was from the Chang gate to Hu-shih (custom house), and 
Wu-sieh, still in occupation of the Rebels. At this time the com- 
mandant of Chang-chau, Kung-shu, had still a 100,000 men, the 
commandant of Wu-sieh, Tsi-lun, had from 50,000 a 60,000 men. 
Ming-chuan was now detached to Tsing-vang with 9 regiments, 
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to prevent Kung-shu getting into the rear in that direction, Cheng- 
al with 6 regiments oceupied Fu-yung (shan) mountain near 
-sieh. Sun-lin, with 6 regiments occupied Hen-shan, also near 


| Wu-sieh, and Shi-wu with 10 regiments encamped at Chang-king 


Bridge, to protect Sun-lin and Cheng-poo’s rear ; 3 regiments were 
detached to Ta-kia-kio, near Tang-kow, to prevent the Soochau 
a ens te Chang-shu. The Wa-yang Admiral, 


I-sen, kept his squadron cruising on the water communications bet- 


ween, those places and protected the supplies. A small reserve 
foree under Han-chang was kept to reinforce the others, or join 
either in offensive operations as required. 

_ Previous to this time, when Admiral Hope made an application 
to Hung-chang requesting his permission, for the Admiral with 
Her Majesty’s troops, to take Soochau. Hung-chang, refused to 
accede to the request and having further declined to hold a per- 
sonal conference or meet the Admiral ; the latter proceeded to Pe- 
king, to have the matter brought before the Emperor, through 
Her Majesty’s Minister. Hung-chang, then memorialized the Em- 
peror on the absolute necessity of instructing the Foreign office to 
terminate the matter, bat if this would be impossible, at least to 
conclude a special treaty stipulating that Her Majesty forces should 
not under any circumstances remain in garrison within the city 
after its eapture. To the former His Majesty assented, and in 
instracting the foreign office, accordingly remarked, that an arsenal 
had been already established at Shanghai, for the manufacture of 
munitions, under the superintendence of a foreigner with a military 


_ officer. Wan-tien-kia, who with a district magistrate from Kiang-se, 


Ting-jeh-chang, had been appointed to the management of the Chi- 
nese affairs connected with the establishment. Yah-chi was now 
at Wai-kwa-tang, 2 miles from the Low gate of Soochau, which 
was protected outside the wall by 19 stockades. Qn the 16th of 
‘eptember, on Yah-chi moving forward to Yung-an Bridge, de- 
ments advanced from the Low, Fung and Chi gates, attended 
by over a 100 foreigners with field artillery, with which they opened 
on Yah-chi’s troops; but seeing that their guns did not deter the 
Imperial troops from maintaining their grouud, they re-entered the 
city, when Yah-chi occupied Yung-an and detached a number of 
gunboats to lower Huang-tien, Tang, which with Paon-ta Bridge 
* taken by Chan-wu, who formed a junction with the troops on 
ore. 

On the 22nd, Shau-kuang and Tsi-lun with about 50,000 to 60,000 
men, advanced and attacked Yah-chi, when a desultory engagement 
continued daring the day, Shau-kuang losing 2,000 men, aud Yah- 
chi 2 officers mortally wounded, 

On the 23rd, Siu-cheng arrived at Soochau from Nanking, ex- 
pressly to compel the i to raise the siege. Gordon with 
the contingent joined Yah-chi and encamped also on the Wai-kwa- 
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tang. Yah-chi and Gordon now. moved forward on the stockades 
outside the Lou and Fung gates ; but they were found to be so well 
armed and garrisoned that taking them in front was found imprac- 
ticable. They accordingly advanced to the east and south of the 
city, in the neighborhood of Paota bridge, which commanded the 
-entrance to the Ta lake. Pao-ta was defended by one stone and 
two earthen encampments. Yah-chi and Gordon now decided to 
attack those on the 28th, and made their preparations accordingly, 
taking the earthen encampments first. ; 
Military detachments were detached to the right and left; naval 
detachments were sent by Ing-shan bridge, on their centre, where 
Chau-wu with 6 regiments, and a steamer with siege guns, and Gordon 
with a French officer on a second steamer advanced also. Chau-wu 
and Gordon took the walled encampments, and. pursued the enemy 
to the Pan gate, destroying 10 customs’ stations along the way, 
when Siu-cheng advanced by the Pan and Sie gates, while Yahvehi 
brought up the whole of his foree, to reinforce the Imperials. After 
fighting until datk, Yah-chi and Chau-wo fell back on advantagous 
positions for the night; Gordon occupied Pao-ta, they having lost 
5 officers during the day, and were reinforced by 4 regiments. 
While those operations were being carried on before Soochau, 
the troops who had advanced on Wu-sieh had taken up their posi- 
tions, and already commenced operations. On the 28rd of ye 
ber, San-lin arrived at Hou-shan and they next day attacked Sing- 
tang bridge; but the troops encamped there made so obstinate a 
resistance, that he was compelled to retire. Sun-lin now moved to 


the west of Wang-ping, where he defeated the Cred encamped | 
where he was 


there, and pursued them to Ting-tsi bridge, near 


wounded by Tsi-lun, from Wu-sieh. On the 2nd of October, the — 


Rebels advanced by the west and north of Wei mountain, to pre- 
yent the Imperial troops from encamping at Fu- ; but were 
repulsed near Tang-tou and Yien-tai, and the latter place, with Ta-u, 
occupied by the Imperial troops, who pursued the enemy to their 
camp at Tang-tou. On the 4th Sun-lin advanced from Tung-ting, 
and drove the enemy to Kiu-li-kia and the east gate of Wasik, 
whence he detached troops to the south gate; at the same t 
Chang-kong temple, near the west gate, was taken by Tung-hua an 
Cheng-poo, who took San-li-kia and extended their lines to the 
north gate. On the 8th and 9th, Shih-sien and Shao-chang ad- 


vanced by the south gate to Fang-chien and Ming-cheng; while ~ 


their troops at Kiao Bridge advanced by Kiao-shan in rear of Fa- 


yang, and those within the city advanced to Tang-tou and Tang-ting.. 


On the 10th, Han-chang moved to Hou-shan, Cheng-poo and 
Tung-hua to Kiso bridge, and Kiao-shan west of Tang-tou, while 
the corps at Tung-ting moved toward the city, and Tsu-sah and 
Shi-wu moved to the rear of Ming-chen and Fang-chien, Sun-lin’s 
cavalry cleared the country east of Hou-shan, while his infantry 


"s 
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drove the Rebels on Fang-chien, where they were routed with a 
loss of a 1,000 men by Tsu-sah. The Rebels from Ma-tang now 
concentrated at Ta-kweh Bridge, and extended their lines along 
the canal, until driven to near the south gate by Tsn-sah and Shi- 
wu. Sun-lin fell in with their troops near Yang-ming (large) 
bridge, where he captured a hundred boats; they losing also a. 
few men. Cheng~poo occupied Ku-ting temple to hold in check 
the troops at west Kiao-shan, while other corps were detached to 
Kiao Bridge and the north gate. Han-chang now concentrated 
his available troops on Tang-tou, from whence he drove the enemy 
encamped* there to near the city, when he in turn was driven 
back to his camp. On the 11th, Siu-cheng arrived from Soo-chau, 
and assembled Yun-kuan, with Princes Lai, Luh, Cheng-teh, Prin- 
ce Tsu, Huang, Chang-kwe, Prince Ki, Huang, King-ai and his 
ado, son Chung-ni-tien with a naval and military force of a 
about 100,000 men. In addition to these, he had Burgevine * 
with a steamer and siege guns. Sin-cheng extended his troops 
at once to Ta-kiao-kio, whence Han-chang had also detached the 
12 regiments from Chang-king bridge. 

On the 12th the 32-pounder guns on board the steamer were 
brought to play on Ta-kiao-kio with dreadful havoc, every shot 
falling within the camp carrying death and destruction in all 
directions. The troops were being hewn down so fast that finally, 
Chou-chang, as a last resource, led a forlorn hope with rockets 
against the steamer, who succeeded in throwing one where it caught 
the powder on deck, when the steamer blew up into small pieces 

_ with noise like thunder. Many of their gunboats were blown up 
also, and several hundreds of natives and foreigners killed instantly. 
Their squadron got'in the wildest disorder, and removed instantly 
to the south side. Their infantry were immoveable, and still crossed 
by their pontoon bridge, eut off Chou-chang and surrounded the 
encampment, until reinforcements came up, when they withdrew. 
Tsu-sah with 10 regiments, and I-seng with naval reinforcements 
now came up, who drove them across the canal to Hou-tse, where 
I-seng destroyed some more of their gunboats. The besieged 
troops at Ta-kiao-kio now advanced, the Rebels withrawing to 
Wang-tai during the night. 

On the 13th, the whole army advanced to the canal of Huang- 
ting; their retreating force at the same time attacked Hon-shan, 

' where they lost 1,000 men by Sun-lin, who advanced to succour 
the place. On the 14th, Tsi-lun ascertaining that the troops had 
-advanced from Ta-kiao-kio, he instantly attacked Fu-yung, and 

' being repulsed there moved direct on Ta-kiao-kio, where there 
were only 3 regiments. From this he was however rapidly driven 
by the army who returned, which completely frustrated their design, 
which was to get to Changshu and Ta-tsang and take the Imperial 
troops before Soochan in rear, 
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During those operations, they lost 2 Princes and 10,000 men, 
Siu-cheng was utterly disappointed, and wept aloud and bitterly. 
He went in despair to Burgevine, who it was anticipated would not 
meddle further in their affairs, after the experience he had just gone 
through, sy 

When Burgevine was concealed at Shanghai he stole 2 steamers 
which were chartered by the Imperial government; that destroyed 
at Ta-kiao-kio was one; the other they had still in use, and with it 
Sni-cheng attacked the troops of Yah-chi and Gordon at Pao-ta on 
the Ist of October. On the 8th, a strong force advanced on the 
Imperial encampments by the Chang and "hi gates; while 2 days 
previously Sui-cheng had gone by steamer, by the Chi gate, to 
Chau-tsang (kow) near west Pehtang, while Shau-kuang advanced 
on the troops by the Fung gate. The steamer being unable to force 
@ passage into the lake, Shau-kuang retired again, when seiner 
changed his plan of operations, and now advanced by Hoo-kin 
Huang-ting again on Ta-kiao-kio. On the 14th the garrison of 
Soochau advanced by the Chi, Low and Fung gates with artillery, 
and attacked Yah-chi, the commandant of Kiahing; Prince-Yung, 
Lui, Fah-chou with Yun-lun moved simultanously to Tsih-sing 
bridge, near Wu-kiang. On the 18th, intelligence was received of 
the capture of Fu-yang in Chekiang, and the advance of the Impe- 
rial troops on Hangchau; Gordon also took the field again, and 
with Yah-chi determined on a combined assault on Wu-lung bridge, 
an important pass 14 miles to the west of Pao-ta, and in direct 
communication” with Soochau and Chekiang. The waters of the 
Pan and Fung gates flow through here on their way by the Tan-tai 
lake and Tsien-ii (kow) to the ‘Ta lake. On the 23rd, Yah-chi 
threw detachments into Yung-an bridge, himself marched on Wu- 
lung, by Pao-to; Gordon went by steamer from Tsien-ii and Chau- 
wu, by Tantai lake. The’ combined force fook 6 encampments and 
14 siege guns, which completed the reduction of Wu-lung. Shau- 
kuang sent troops by the Pan gate; but they were easily repulsed 
by the outposts. The Kiahing and Huchau garrisons, who were 
making regular raids to Tung-li and Ping-wang, had now oceupied 
Chang-pan, ‘la-kiang, Fang-sia, Te-long bridges and Peh-tsah. 
On the 26th, Gordon encamped at Wu-lung; Yah-chi took the 
field, and sent one column by Nan-sha and Ta lake, one by Tung-li 
and Chang-seng bridge, and one by Wan-yin bridge, when the 
whole force concentrated on Peh-tsah on the 27th, where the Rebels 
lost 3,000 men, 40 gun boats, and had their 30 encampments des- 
troyed, and Prince Kwei, Chen, Teh-seng taken prisoner ; Yan-lun 
and Fah-chou effecting their escape only with difficulty in disguise. 
Some hundreds of the peoples’ boats that were found there were 
released, and garrisons left at Wu-lung, Pao-ta and Chang-seng 
bridges. The besiegers’ position now at Pau-ta commanded the 
Low gate; that at Wu-lung the Fang gate; their position on the 


ry 
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. outlets of the Ta Lake commanded the Pan gate; while their Head 
f quarters were at Yung-an. 


oe . Siu-cheng still contemplated an attack on Ta-kiao-kio, and sent for 

all his available troops at Soochau, Wu-sieh, Li-yang-yi, hing, which 
: when concentrated amounted still to 80,000 or probably 90,000 men, 
: besides the squadron anchored at the Yuen-ho (Kow). Himself had 


~ his head quarters at Hou-tseh, in the district of King-kwei; the 

other princes were encamped hetween that and Hueng-ting. On the 

16th of October Sun-lin defeated the troops at Ma-tang, and 

pushed forward to Hou-tseh, where he was met by some ten thou- 

sand troops and forced to retire with a loss of 2 officers. The same 

Ae a and Tsu-sah foreed the troops at Hung-shan to retire 

within their encampments, and snbsequently encamped at Ta-kia-kio. 

On the 20th Han-chang led the whole army by a pontoon bridge 

* to Hon-tseh, where Siu-cheng had his head quarters. Here Sin- 

: cheng had availed himself of all the natural advantages of the canal 

and adjacent country to make his camp as secure against surprise 

or assault as possible. The camp extended one mile along the canal 

4 and west of it, the whole being protected by walls and earthen 

breast-works. Han-chang’s attack against this proved fruitless, as 

: he was obliged to retreat and content himself with holding Ta-kia- 

_  _ kio, The next day Sun-lin repulsed the enemy at Hung-shan, and 

on the 23rd ronted princes King and Yang at Fang-tsien and 

Ming-chen; from whence he followed them to lower Tien Bridge. 

On the 25th Siu-cheng defeated Sun-lin and took the town of 

An; simultaneously with this Kun-shu took Kiu-tien, Fu-yung-ii, 

® Ku-tien Bridge and San-ho (kow) all on the south and west of 

_  Kiang-yin. «On 14th of October, Ming-chuan advanced from 

I-sing, Yang, and engaged the troops at Fu-yung-ii, where the 

enemy lost 1 General killed, besides several who were taken pri- 

* soners; Kun-shu effectim his escape only by swimming. Ming-chuan 

now pushed onward to Kiu-tien,.where he engaged them on the 
17th, and returned again on the 23rd and 24th on Fu-yung-shan, 

At this time Cheng-poo forced Shih-sien from west Kia-shan 

‘ to Kia Bridge. As the Rebel commanders at this time had massed 

all their available troops west of Soochan, Hung-chang sent forward 

Yah-chi and Gordon to the west and north of the latter place, 

which would place them in the enemy's rear, The Volunteers 

advanced at the same time on Le-kow and Huang-tai. 

On the night of the $list of October, Gordon went by steamer to 
Huang-tai, where Yah-chi with his troops,a naval squadron and 
the Volunteers had already assembled, At the same time, Shi-ki 
was detached to Chau-tsang, to divert the attention of the troops 
there, as also those of Le-kow and the city. As Shi-ki partly 

- reduced Le-kow, where thé garrison lost a thousand men, Gordon 
advanced: to his aid, when it was finally taken. Yah-chi at the 
same time having moved onward toward the Chi gate, which diverted 

+ the attention of the garrison within the city. 
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On the 11th of November, the combined force advanced on — 
Hnang-tai; Huang-tai was garrisoned by 2,000 men under general - 
Wan, Kuo-chen, who made a most desperate resistance, and main- 
tained their ground until the general was cut down at his post, 
when the whole garrison were exterminated, and Huangtai occupied. _ 

At this time, Siu-cheng had his head quarters at Si-tsans near 
Ma-tang bridge, west of Hou-tseh; Shih-sien was on his north, — 
at Kia bridge, near’ Wei-shan, his troops also occupying Fang- 
chien and Ming-chen, having altogether a frontage of nearly a_ 
hundred miles. On the 28th of October Cheng-poo engaged the 
enemy at Fu-yung-shan, Ying-tai, and the town of Tang-tou. On_ 
the 5th of November, Sun-lin advanced and took up a position be- 
fore Hon-shan, the town of An, and Hing-lung bridge, where he 
was vigorously attacked, but maintained his ground against over- 
whelming numbers, Siu-cheng now seeing the Imperial troops 
maintaining their positions on the eastern roads, changed his 
of operations, and advanced again on Ta-kia-kio; but was re: 
and pursued to Hou-tseh ayd Nan-tang. Siu-cheng now moved 
his head quarters to Ma-tang, and Shib-sien to Tung-ting, and on 
the 9th advanced from Fang-chien, Ming-chen, Tung-ting, and 
Hung-shan along their whole front, when they moved forward sev- 
eral miles, some of their troops extending to Hou-shan. Han- 
chang now advanced his troops to meet them; Chen-poo, he sent 
to Hing-lung, Min-choan with the artillery to Fang-chien, while 
Tsu-seng with Sun-lin’s artillery took up his place at Chung-an 
bridge; from whence Sun-lin was to attack Ming-chen and Ma- aah 
tang bridge, Han-chang keeping the foreign accoutred ‘corps by 
himself. On the 9th of November Cheng-poo routed the troops at 
Hing-lung, and pursued them to Tung-ting, whence on divi 
to Ah-ching bridge, he fell in with the FPang-chien troops, who . 
he defeated, and the next day encamped at Ah-ching; Shib-sien 
now advanced on Cheng-poo, who was reinforced by Sun-lin.” 
This was taken advantage of by Prince Wu, Wang, Ye -vi, who © 
advanced on Hou-shan, but was overtaken by Sun-lin at Kia-shan. 

At the same time Tsu-seng was defeating the troops at —— ay 
and Tai-ping bridges; when he pursued them also to Ki: tee 
Sun-lin now made a feint on Si-tsang; but turned rapidly on Ming- - 
tseng, which was protected by 11 encampments; the encampments 
were all destroyed and nearly a hundred boats. He took alséan 
Ha-kuo, Marshal and President of the Board of Revenne, Le, Seng- 
hiang with several nobles and general officers, besides many officers” . 
of lower ranks; Prinees Hang, Tang, Chen-tsey being among the ~~ 
killed. Sin-cheng now advanced on Sun-lin from Ma-tang; Sun-— 
lin detached Kien-ying to attack Si-tsang, and himself awaited 
Siu-cheng’s onslaught, which was not very formidable, as he was 
easily routed and pursued to his camp ateMa-tang. Kien- ‘ 
having at the same time taken Si-tsang and destroyed the 8 en- 

. 
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campments there, pushed forward and joined Sun-lin at Ma-tang. 
Stin-lin now took three of the encampments at Ma-tang which 
brought him to Siu-cheng’s. This was an ordinary walled encamp- 
ment, but proved too formidable to take, as Sun-lin gut wounded 
and had to Fira . sir 

On the 12th of November Shih-sien advanced again from Tung- 
ting to Ah-ching; where after a sharp engagement with Cheng- 
pe he,was compelled to retire, when he in turn was pursued to 

‘ang-u Bridge. Shih-sien now advanced+and attacked Han- 


‘ehang. Han-chang had anticipated him, and had previously sent 


for Sun-lin; who retraced his way by Fang-chien and Kia-shan. 
Cheng-poo was ordered up also, and preparations made for a 
general attack on Shih-sien. On the 18th and 19th the whole 
army were en; with the imposter (Shih-sien). On the 20th he 
was reinforced by Sun-cheng, who appeared suddenly by the Kia 
and Ki mountains, He was, however, driven again to Si-tsang, 
where 20 more of his encampments were destroyed. 

On the 21st, Ming-chuan led the combined forces against Shih- 

sien’s camp. They succeeded in breaching the wall, but on a storm- 
ing party effecting an entrance, they found that the wall was a 
hollow one, inside of which troops were concealed, who opened so 
sudden and deadly a fire that capturing the place was found 
ee. : 
. Intelligence was now. reeeived on both sides of the capture of 
Hu-shi, near Soo-chau. This caused the greatest consternation 
amongst the Rebels, which was taken advantage of to press them 
closer. On tho 22nd the Ta-kia-kio troops took Liu-shu, King, 
during a fog; but the same day, the Rebels received reinforcements 
from Chang-chau ; besides Tsi-lun advanced from Wu-sieh and oc- 
cupied Sing-tang-kia. Sun-lin failed again in an attack on Shih-sien, 
who had just been reinforced. On the 23rd the Rebels penetrated 
again to Tung-ting; but that night Ming-chuan drove Shih-sien 
brief from his camp, when they were pursued to the south gate 
of Wu-sieh on one side, and to Ma-tang where Siu-cheng had 
still his head quarters, on the other, At Ma-tang Siu-cheng 
made a most obstinate resistance; but was finally dislodged, which 
broke up his whole army. Kun-shu returned to Chang-chau, 
Shih-sien to Yi-hing and Li-yang, while Siu-cheng went by north 
Huang-ting and Ling-yien (Muh-tuh) to Soo-chau. 

While those operations were being brought to a successful 
termination outside of Wu-sieh, Yah-chi, Gordon and I-seng 
captured Hu-shi, outside of Soo-chau; On the 19th.of November. 
Hnu-shi, is situated on the grand canal and on the direct line from 
the Chang gate of Soo-chau to Wu-sich. At the time referred to 
it was held by Cheng-teh, Gordon moved first from Huang-tai to 


_ Wang-kua-king, where he took the enemy’s 6 encampments. Yah- 


chi then took Kwei-ying temple, which was protected by 4 encamp- 
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ments. The-combined foree now took Hu-shi and Shih-li-ting ; ” 
the latter of which was protected by 5 encampments, when 
garrisons of Hu-kin and bridge dispersed. ‘The victors now 
made their way to the Chang gate. On the 22nd Chau-wu with 
the military force at Wu-lang bridge, took 6 encampments near the 
Pan gate; those operations cut off both Soochau and Wu-sieh, 
and left both places fairly besieged. y 
Hung-chang now proceeded from Shanghai to Yah-chi’s camp 
near the Lou gate. At this time the Nankin apepctock Meb-ling 
_ custom house and Hia-ling military station. Ku-long-sien surren- 
dered also at An-hwuy, Cha-tai, Tai-ping, Tsuh-teh and Tung-pa 
were all taken by the Nankin troops, who had already pushed on- 
ward to Kuang-teh. q 


CHAPTER VI—1863, 


Siu-cheng had always well understood thesimportance of Soochau; 
the entrance from Soochau to the Ta Lake was from the Su, Pan, 
Fung, Low and Chi gates by Su and Tsien-u (kows). Every avail- 
able spot within the city and outside along the wall was converted 
into stockades and breastworks. The camps werg mostly from the 
Pan, extending north-east to the Low gate; walls were raised in 
- every direction, and few places were without artillery, well-mounted. 

Outside of the Low gate was an entire walled camp and Walled 
stockades, which had already proved too formidable for the attack- 
_ing force ; they however determined to test their power against it 


ain. e 

On the 26th of November, the whole force was in motion, and 
that night, which was yery wet, commenced to lay down their pon- 
toon bridge, but had no sooner commenced to set it up than it was 
destroyed again. The Foreign accoutred corps and contingent were 
now brought to the front, when the latter in attempting to storm 
the place, suffered so severe a loss that they were withdrawn. Siu- 
cheng, who had commanded in person, now handed over charge to 
Shau-knang, and entered the city himself. About 20 siege guns 
were now got into position, and Gordon detached to the north bank, 
while Yah-chi remained on the south. * At noon on the 29th, sev- 
eral parts of the wall were knocked down; but the garrison were 
more determined than ever. Siu-cheng advanced from the city 
again; and with Shao-kuang maintained their position firmly; Yah- 
chi detached troops, who diverted the attention of the enemy on the 
south, while the Contingent stormed the breaches and drove both 
Siu-cheng and Shau-kuang within the city. The naval squadron 
now landed at Huang-tien-tang, where they destroyed 20 encamp- 
ments outside the Low and Fung gates. ¥ 

On the 30th, I-seng routed the troops at the Pan gate; Chau- 
wa, with 1,000 of the garrison of Si-tang, near Kia-shan retook 
also the 6 encampments which were not garrisoned on their former 
capture, which was taken advantage of by the city garrison, who 
had the encampments re-erected and garrisoned. At their re-capture, 
the Imperials ee a field officer killed by a cannon-shot. 

The besiegers had now extended themselves to the city on 3 
sides; the garrison began already to show signs of faltering. 
Shan-kuang was determined not to come to any quarters, but Yun- 
kuan and others were of a different opinion, and intimated their 
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intention to surrender, through Tien, Kuo-kuei, to Hung-chang. 
As yet, the commanders of the cities in Chekiang held out gallant- 
ly, Hung-chang still on the whole was satisfied with the overtures, — 
and sent Yah-chi by a small boat to a personal conference with them 
on the Yang-sing Lake. At the Yang-sing Lake, Yah-chi met 
Yun-kuan and the others, and there pe: ly discussed and as- 
certained from them their views; it was proposed to execute Siu- 
cheng and Shau-kuang, but the other would not accede to 
Sfu-cheng’s execution, though they were not particular about Shau- 
kuang. On the Ist night of December, Siu-cheng with his retain- 
ers, withdrew from Soochau by the Lu gate, and proceeded by 
water to Sing-yien (Muh-tah). On Siu-cheng’s departure becom- 
ing ‘known to the besiegers, they pressed closer, and renewed their 
assaults with still greater vigour until the 4th, when Shau-kuang 
sent for Yun-kuan on business, the latter sent general Wang-yeu- 
hui, who, while sitting with Shao-kuang assassinated him; his 
personal retainers amounting to over 1,000 were all assassinated. 
During that night the Chi gate was opened, when Yah-chi sent 
Kuo-kuei with 2 regiments within the city. On the 5th, Shau- 
kuang’s head was sent out to show that he was actually assassinated. 
Yah-chi entered the city also. The conspirators intimated to him 
that they wished him to acquaint Hung-chang that they expected 
to be appointed general and field officers in the Imperial service. 
Their troops consisted of 20 regiments, and still held the Chang, 
Su, Pan and Chi gates. Yun-kuan still wore his long hair, but on 
being notified by Yah-chi that probably Hung-chang would not 
submit to too long a delay, it was finally decided that they would 
come out and surrender at noon on the 6th. At noon, on tg 5 
the 6th of December, 1863, Princes Na, Kia, Yun-kuan, Pe, Wu, 
Kue-wan, Kang, Wang, Anchun, Ning, Chow, Wan-kia, and Ge- * 


nerals Wan, Chi-fah, Chang, Ta-chow, Wang, Hua, Wu and Wang, © 


Yeu-hui went without the city, and surrendered to Hung-chang, 
when they were immediately cut to pieces. On the order being ~ 
given for their execution, they resisted with all their might. Over 
2,000 of their troops were executed also and the remainder held 
risoners. 

a On the 7th Hung-chang entered Soochau, and forwarded his dis- 
patches to Kuo-fan, Amongst other honours, Hung-chang and 
Yah-chi were presented with yellow tunics. Gordon was decorated 
with a medal of the first class, made honorary admiral and had © 
10,000 taels conferred on him. 

The whole imperial troops besieging Soochau did not amount to 
10,000 men. When the city was first taken, Sit i 
prevented pillaging ; but on his handing the command to 
preparatory to his compaign north of the Yang-tsi, the latter pil- 
laged, destroyed and burned in all directions. On Siu-cheng’s 
return, Kun-shu deemed it prudent not to meet him, and retired to 
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Chang-chau. On the surrender of the city, in many parts the 


~ direction of the streets or houses could not be ascertained, all being 


masses of ruins. 

Of the public “buildings, Soochau, Foo only survived. Hung- 
chang toik ‘up his quarters in Siu-cheng’s residence; the lieu- 
tenant governor and judge installed themselves in the residences of 
the other princes. Rebel disasters now followed close on each other; 
in a few days after the surrender of Soochau they also lost Wu- 
sieh, which was captured on the 12th of December. 

On the 26th of November, Tsu-seng and Cheng-poo advanced 
from Ah-ching bridge, and took the customs stations at Tan-li-kia, 
near the east gate. The same day Ming-chuan, who was encamped 
at Kia-shan, near Teing-yeng; prevented the Rebels at Wan-chow 
bridge from succouring those at the east gate. 

Their principal places now outside of Wu-sieh, were Kia bridge 
on the north and Huang-ting on the south. 

_ On the 27th and 28th, Ming-chuan defeated the garrison .of 
Tou-men (Cha) (Kong). On the 80th the combined force took 
Kia bridge. The next day Kung-shn and Prince Ying, Sub-lai, 
came up with reinforcements ; but finding the place occupied, mar- 
ched to Tou-men, Wan-chow, Huang-shan, the village of Tsien-chow 
and Cha-tung bridge. On the 6th of December, Siu-cheng, with 
his steamer, Sesteceoi the Bridge at the west gate of Wu-sieh, and 
steamed round to Wan-chow and Kia bridges. At Kia bridge 
the steamer did fearful execution amongst the troops; finally 
Ming-chuan led a company of Foreign accoutred troops, who opened 
fire on the people on deck, and finally succeeded in shooting the 
Foreign Captain, when the remainder on board concealed them- 
selves and steamed away out of reach of the small arms. The 
withdrawal of the steamer caused general consternation among 
the troops besieging the Imperial camps at Wan-chow and Kia 
bridge. On the Imperial side, it was the signal of a general attack, 
in which the enemy were routed with a loss of 2,000 men. This 
day the Rebels lost also Sing-an and Vang-ting, which were 
captured by Sun-lin, who was now enabled to settle down before 
the south gate. Cheng-poo encamped before the north gate, and 
Tsu-seng at the east gate. Troops were also detached to the south 
and west, to prevent suecour or surprise from Yi-hing, while 

i encamped at Kia bridge, to check any advance of the 
Chang-chan garrison. 

When Tsi-lun heard of the execution of the princes who surren- 
dered at Soochau, he took every precaution to make his position as 
safe as possible. He had a garrison of 70,000 men whom he de- 
tached around the city, and fortified every canal; threw up breast- 
works, made draw-bridges, and erected numerous encampments. 
Both armies were now separated only by the canal. On the 11th 
of December, Cheng-poo destroyed 100 boats, while Sun-lin took 
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the customs’ stations at Wei-shan and Ting-tsi bridge. On the 
12th, Tsu-seng, Cheng-poo and Sun-lin téok the camps atthe east, 
north and south gates, when the enemy withdrew across the canal, 
pursued by the victors, who also sealed the walls. The garrison 
made still a faint resistance. The Cantonese portion made a rush 
for the north gate, where more than half of them were cut up by 
Cheng-poo. The victors now went by the west gate, and took the 
encampments at Wu-tung bridge, which cut off all chance of retreat. 
The whole besieging army were now detached to cut up the fugitives, 
who were cut off from all their lines of retreat, when 20,000 men 
were put to the sword, besides many thousands of the wounded, 
who with the remnants of the garrison dispersed and escaped. Chow, 
Chou-tsaug, with his own hand captared Princes Chau, Huang, 
Tsi-lun and Sun-lin, the prince’s son, Huang Teh-fan. 

Among those promoted on the capture of Wu-seih was Jih-chang 
with some Foreign drill instructors. 

Hung-chang now proceeded to Wu-seih, on a tour of inspection, 
and reviewed the latter course of the Rebellion, and the measures 
taken for its suppression. : 

As the history of the latter period of Siu-cheng’s campaigns may 
be said to be that of the Rebellion, his varied fortunes since 1860 
‘were :— 

In May of that year he compelled Ho-chun to raise the siege of 
Nankin, which enabled him to captare Soo-chau, Hang-chau, Kia- 
hing and Hu-chau in Kiang-soo and Che-kiang Provinces. He 
made a raid also into the provinces of Kiang-si and Hu-peh; on 
the whole it was estimated that 1,000,000 of men had marched un- 
der his banners. During his campaign in An-huy, in the spring 
and summer of 1863, he lost 100,000 men killed, taken prisoners 
and deserted. In the present campaign he had lost already 200,000 
men killed and surrendered, Of the whole army he had in An-huy, 
not more than 40,000 or the most 50,000 men reerossed the Yang- 
tsi, on his retarn by Kin-fuh, Chau. He always looked on Soo- 
chau as of vital importance: its central position enabled him to keep 
strict surveillance on Che-kiang. 

On the other hand, Siu-tsuen had now seen his impregnability, 
and wished to have Siu-cheng always at Nankin in times of dan- 
ger. Siu-cheng was most careful in the selection of the men for 
his strongholds of Kiang-soo and Che-kiang; his appointments of 
commandants was also most judicious, as not one of them ever 
surrendered, 

The commandant of Hang-chau was Prince Ting, Chen, Pin- 
wen, with Princes Kuei, Tang, Kuang-ming. 

The surrender of Soochau caused a loss to the Rebellion of 
200,000 men taken prisoners, dispersed, deserted and surrendered. 
Their loss at Wu-seih, including those dispersed, deserted and taken 
prisoners, amounted to 50,000 men, Siu-cheng’s old companions 
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were now fast falling, and his once victorious army sadly reduced. 
_ From the most reliable sources, it was calculated that he had not 
more than 20,000 men returning at last to Nankin. It was ru- 
moured that there was a general inclination among Siu-cheng’s 
relatives to induce him with Siu-tsuen to return by Che-kiang or 
An-huy to Kiangsi and Fuhkien and back to Canton. 
» Chang-chau was yet well garrisoned under Kung-shu; but he 
was disliked by Siu-cheng on account of his cruelties, which it was 
anticipated would conduce to a speedier reduction of the place. 
Li-yang was held by Siu-cheng’s relative Shih-sien, but all the 
princes who hitherto always faithfully obeyed him, now loudly 
murmured at his retreat to Canton. Pin-wen, the Commandant of 
Hangehau, was a native of An-huy, and Kuang-ming of Hu-nan, 
as those were situated amidst a rich rice-field, and there was no fear 
of their supplies, they were for holding out unto death. 

In many of the districts lately taken, one would travel for a day 
meeting only a couple of starved people; even the places taken for 
some time had still many visible signs of destruction and desolation. 
At many of the — in the de; ents of Chang-chau and Chen- 
kiang the were even short of provisions. But in those 
places in Imperial occupation, officers were deputed into every dis- 
trict, with the richer inhabitants, to alleviate the distress of the peo- 

le, by supplying. the thost necessary requisites. Yah-chi and 
au-wo were now despatched by Ping-wang, Ta Lake and Cha- 
poo, to Chekiang ; while Han-chang and Ming-chuan advanced on 
Chang-chau, Yi-hing and I-seng with 5 regiments reinforced the 
army before Nankin. « 

e next place singled out for attack was Chau-kin-hui, to the 
east of Kia-shan, and situated partly midway between Sung-kiang 
in Kiang-soo and Ping-hu in Che-kiang. There were 4 encamp- 
ments there, occupied by troops detached from the garrison of Kia- 
shan. On the 30th of November Ping-chang advanced by Fung- 

ing, and immediately attacked the place; this attack ended in one 
of his field officers getting killed, himself wounded, and the garrison 
of Kia-shan advancing to and occupying Fung-tung bridge near 
Kan-yan and Ta-tung bridges with east and west Sy-kin. Pin- 
chang now awaited reinforcements, which on coming up he at- 
tacked the place again on the 14th of December. 

Previous to this time Chen, Tien-sien, the commandant of 
Ping-hu, offered to surrender to Ping-chang; but the latter not 
being satisfied with his protestations refused to go to Ping-hu. 
Tien-sien now availed himself of an opportunity that presented 
itself to advance to Ta-liu-tang and treat with Ten-sin, Ping- 
chang’s superior officer. Ten-sin having satisfied himself as to 
‘Tien-sien’s professions, terms of capitulation were finally arranged, 
and Pin-chan ordered to Ping-hu to carry out the Imperial part of 

_ the stipulations, which were to be given effect to on the 16th of 
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December. Troops were now forwarded to Kuang-chen Temple, 
Sing-tai, and Kan-yan. Pin-chang moved to Chung-ti, to cut off 
the Kia-shan garrison from Ping-hu. It was now already the 
17th; however, during that night, the Imperial naval detachments 
made their way to the walls of Ping-hu, when Tien-sien, with his 
personal command, assassinated the commandant and those around 
him. They then opened the gates, when the Imperial detachments 
executed the remaining 8 principal officers, and the following day, 
the 18th of December, Tien-sien with the remainder of the garrison, 
10,000 men, marched out and surrendered. 

The commandant of Cha-poo, an acquaintance also of Tien-sien’s, 
came to terms of capitulation. As the new ally for imperial favour 
was rather punctilious, it was determined to expedite the negotiations 
by an armed display of force. Accordingly, on the night of the 
15th, Ten-sen silently passed the east gate unobserved and ronted 
the troops at Niu bridge; Kien-huin whs still divided in his opi- 
nions, so the next day 4 encampments outside the south and north 
gates were taken. This had the desired effect in causing him to 
make up his mind; he now offered to surrender, but on his own 
terms only. On the 20th Ten-sen left 3 regiments at Cha-poo and 
with the remainder withdrew to the south gate of Ping-hu. On the 
22nd, Kien-huin, having finally made up his mind, surrendered 
the city. The next day Ten-sen sent Kien-huin to take the city 
of Hai-yen; as many of the garrison were old companions of his, 
existing difficulties were amicably arranged, the garrison becoming 
Imperials, and the proper formalities gone through of surrendering, 


on the 23rd and 24th. ‘The garrison at the walled town of Kan-poo 


now dispersed and was garrisoned in the Imperial interest, Ten-sen 
now placed 4 regiments to garrison Ping-hu; 8, Cha-poo; 2, 
King-shan ; the new allies being placed at Hai-yen and Kan-poo. 

The Rebel officers were now all appointed officers in the Imperial 
service, thus completing the transfer to the satisfaction of all. 

On the 25th, the garrison of U-ching, a place 4 miles north of 
Hai-yen, advanced on the latter place, but were routed and pursued 
to U-ching, which was in turn attacked and the garrison pursued to 
Seng-tang, U-ching with San-wan and Tung bridges were now 
garrisoned by 5 regiments. On the 27th, the garrison of Cha-men 
near Kia-hing advanced on U-ching, while Yueh-lung moved from 
Hai-ning to Kan-poo and Hai-yen. Ten-sin sent reinforcements 
at once; the advancing columns tried their strength, but being 
unable to effect any advantage, retired again; the new allies having 
stood their ground manfully, 

On the 19th of December, Min-chuan moved his head quarters 
to Chen-too bridge, north of Chang-chau, and encamped his troops 
at Wu-li-wan, Yan-ton bridge, west Chien bridge, the village of 
Seng and also west of the canal. The east road was occupied by 
Cheng-poo and Tsu-seng, who advanced from Wu-sieh to Su-choo. 


‘owe 
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an, whence Cheng-poo diverged and took Lai-yih bridge, and the 
following day the customs’ station at San-li bridge east of the city. 
Meanwhile, the customs’ station at Pah-kia bridge was taken by 
Tsu-seng, who erected an encampment there, On the 28rd, Han- 
chang arrived from Wu-sieh. On the 24th, 3 encampments at U- 
tang were taken by troops detached by Ming-chuan; the same day, 
he attacked the s at the east and north gates, when 16,000 
men surrendered, the 25th, Cheng-poo and Tsu-seng took the 
2 walled encampments near the east gate, also the camps at the 
Tien-ning Temple and formed a junction with Ming-chuan, when 
the combined force attacked the small north gate. Here the gar- 
~ vison opened a destructive fire of foreign musketry. Cheng-poo 
however succeeded in reaching the west gate, thence the south gate, 
where he partly reduced a walled encampment. The 26th was spent 
in desultory attacks on the east, small north, and south gates, and 
erecting encampments. On the 27th, the attack on the small north 
gate was renewed with no better success than that of the preceed- 
ing day. While these operations were being carried on round the 
city, the garrisons of the towns of Teng-niu, Chau-tsi-leng, Soo- 
choo-wan, Yan-fah-shan, Wan-sieh-kia and Cha-tung-wan, sur- 
rendered to Ming-chuan. On the 23rd, the garrison with the troops 
at Meng canal advanced and besieged the surrendered encampments. 
On the next day, they were routed at all points by the late Rebels, 
aided by reinforcements, and the military walled station of Meng- 
ho captured, when the whole of the surrendered troops were placed 
in one camp at Peng-nin, on the Tan-yang road, On the 20th, 
‘Prince Chang, Sing, Shao-chang who was sent by Siu-cheng ar- 
rived from Kou-yung at San-li-kia, near the west gate of Chang- 
chau. With Shao-chang were also Kung-shu and Prince Chi; 
their combined force amounting to 50,000 or 60,000 men. They 
occupied the whole line of country to the south and west; though 
well armed with foreign maskets, towards night they were driven back 
slong their whole line; when 8 encampments at Tsih-li bridge were 
partly destroyed, At this time the corps of the Nankin army at 
Chenkiang took Siu-kong, Tsi-kia-u and Sung-hu-tai. 

On the 1st of January, 1864, Min-chuan and Chau-wn advanced 
to Ping-wang. Ping-wang is situated between Wu-kiang in Kiang- 
su and Kiahing and Huchan, in Chekiarig. Yah-chi detached one 
corps from Nan-ku to Mingan, tang, to hold in check the Huchau 
garrison; Chau-wu entered the Feng and Ying-ynan Lakes; both 
shores of the latter were securely fortified and the entrances blocked 
up by sunken boats previously loaded with stones, and to render it 
safer still, it was securely barricaded with wooden beams. On 
shore at Cha-ching they had one walled and 2 earthen encamp- 
ments. On Yah-chi’s approach reinforcements were massed around 
these; the first attack ended in Yah-chi losing a general officer, 
killed by a foreign musket ball. During that night they were re- 
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pulsed in attempting to cut off Yah-chi’s retreat, and the next day, 
on Yah-chi reconnoitering their rareimes they had sufficient artillery 
to ward him off for some time; his troops however finally took the 
8 encampments. The Kiahing troops had meanwhile been engaged — 
with Chau-wn without gaining any mgiots On the cm 
Cha-ching, they were obliged to retire, which was the signal fora 
general attack, when they lost 4,000 to 5,000 men and 80 officers 
killed, 500 boats, 60 pieces of artillery, and large quantities of 
miscellaneous weapons falling in the hands of the victors. On 
the 3rd, Kiu-li bridge was taken by Chau-wu, who advanced from 
Ying-tuan, reinforced by a corps from Yah-chi. At the same time, 
Su-li was taken by another of Yah-chi’s corps, which completed 
the reduction of all the places on the left and right of hep = , 

Yang, Ten-huin, had now occupied Tsien-yau and Hung-kia-tan, 
. which intercepted communications between Kia-hing and Kia-shan 
by that line. Previous to this time the commandant of Kia-shan, 
Chin, Tien-pang, intimated his willingness, through Wu-lin-f 
to Yah-chi to surrender. Yah-chi having refused to accept of 
offer, Tien-pang was now reduced to great straits and was in a sad 
plight, as Yah-chi had captured the places near Ping-wang, and 
cut off his communication by Tsien-yau and Hung-kia, Since the 
proposal was made, he however grieeareteet fy = 2 Lui-feng to 
bring it to Hung-chang’s notice, who ‘ived the proposal very 
favourably, and directed Yah-chi to come to terms. On the 6tha 
general advance was made on Kia-shan Ping-chang and Teng-hnin ; 
cleared all the places to the east and west gates, Lui-fen i 
the south gate. On the 7th, the garrison surrendered, when Yah- 
chi made his entry within the city. 

Tsien-pang, with his next in command and late negotiator U-kia- 
shu, were appointed officers in the Imperial service. On the defeat 
of Prince Wei, Yueh-lung, on his attempt on Hai-yen, princes 
Tsung, Chen, Ping-kwei; princes Tsiang, Tan, Kin-wei and General 
Tsien-teh-seng remained at Seng-tang, within a 's march of 
U-ching. On the 3rd their encampments were b , and a 
tang taken. On the 4th, Ten-sin advanced by Cha-poo and 
Sing-fong, 5 miles from Ping-hu. On the 5th, one of his corps, 
who went by Shang-tang and Sing-huang, (li) took Cha-ling tem- 
ple, and dispersed the Rebel troops in the south and north. 

Hung-chang now applied for and received permission, as the 
nearest Provincial Governor, to appoint civil officers in the places 
lately taken. 

Siu-cheng’s son, with Kung-shu, Prinees Chang and Sui were 
now unremitting in their attacks on the hace Bo station, Cha- 
kia-wan, Loo-ju-wan and the other places that ly surrendered. 
The principal place garrisoned by the surrendered troops was Peng- 
niu, where they were holding out gallantly, Siu-cheng had a 
steamer of Burgevine’s called the (Fi-r-fuh-lai) “Fire Fly,” in 
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which he took his wife and family to Li-yang. From Li-yang he 
steamed by the Grand Canal to Peng-niu, where he opened on the 
camp with his 32 rs, which he kept firing night and day. 

On the 11th, Ming-chnan with 2,000 men were advancing by 
Tang-chang bridge to Peng-nin; when about 2} miles distant he 
was attacked by Rebels in great strength ; he posted his men 
along the country hamlets and maintained his ground with a loss 
of 200 men. Pressing dispatches and messages came at the same 
time from Peng-niu for reinforcemets. 

During the night of the 13th Ming-chuan sent 40,000 Foreign 
rockets to the camp of Peng-niu. 

On the rp 4 oe 8 regiments were sent forward to re- 
conoitre, who found the whole country occupied by the enemy. It 
was now ascertained that Siu-cheng, Shih-sien and Kung-shu, with 
reinforcements from Kin-tan, Li-yang, Tan-yang and Chang-chau , 
had assembled at Peng-niu; against the whole of whom the new 
allies were maintaining their ground. Hang-chang now sent 
onward the troops at Tai-tsang, Kia-shan and Kiang-yin; 1,000 
men were dispatched from Wa-sieh, who form a junction with 
Ming-chau at Li-shi bridge. At seven o'clock on the morning of 
the 22nd of January a general attack was commenced by Ming- 
chuan’s artillery, which opened on their front encampments near the 

i Sun-lin moved on their east and south; Chung-yuen 
and Shi-wu to Lei-sy-wan on the west and south. 

Intimation was sent at the same time to the beleaguered encamp- 
ments to avail themselves of any opportunity that would present 
itself to take part in the engagement. Sun-lin inflicted a loss of 
a few hundreds on his part of the field, while Ming-chuan’s artillery 
effected a breach in their encampment. An attempt to close in 
on them now brought on such a sharp fire of small arms that the 
attackers had recourse to hand grenades, which they directed against 
the gunners. This proved more successful; an entrance was now 
effected into the eastern encampment, and the whole of its defenders 
eut down. Ming-chuan took the encampments in the west, while 
Chung-yuen and Shi-wa routed the enemy on their part of the 
field. The troops on the opposite side of the canal now crossed by 
a pontoon bridge and outflanked Sun-lin. As they were Foreign 
accoutred troops, and were protected by the steamer’s guns, they 
maintained a very close fire for some time. A party under Cheng- 
mei finally succeeded in throwing some rockets on board the 
steamer, when she blew up. 

Ming-chuan now pressed closer toward Peng-niu. The Rebels 
still made a final effort to separate Ming-chuan and Sun-lin, but 
were repulsed at all quarters. They now commenced to retire 
slowly westward toward Tanyang, when the besieged troops issued 
from their encampments and joined the general onslaught against 
the retiring assailants, 30 encampments were now taken, the 
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enemy left nearly 10,000 men with 100 hea dead on the 
field. The 32-pounders and stern pivot gun of the steamer were 
recovered and added to Ming-chuan’s artillery. The Imperial 
troops did not exceed 4,000 men. It was thought that the force 
of the Rebels in this engagement could not be far short of 100,000 
men. 

On the surrender of Soochau the Contingent were to receive 
70,000 taels for their meritorious service; under this circumstance 
Gordon took them back to Kweng-shan, 2 days before the final 
surrender, lest they should take to pillaging on its being i 
by the besieging force. Though there were no open hostilities, still 
the remaining force had many important and onerous duties to 
form, while the Contingent revelled in ease at Kweng-shan. Gor- 
don also charged Hung-chang as abetting and acquiescing in the 
assassination of Shau-kuang, an assassination, that if there was any 
doubt involved as to Hungehang’s culpability, there could be none 
even the remotest as to his subsequent wilful assassination of the 
surrendered princes and generals. Hung-chang in turn, under 
those circumstances, charged Yah-chi with holding some facts from 
him, or probably that he gave assurances of which he did not ac- 
quaint Hung-chang. It was then ascertained that Yun-kuan suc- 
ceeded in sending his adopted son to Kweng-shan, where the latter 
obtained the assistance of Mr. Interpreter Alabaster in bringing 
Yun-kuan’s view of the situation before Admiral Hope, who ex- 
pressed his disapproval of Hung-chang’s proceeding in the most 
decided terms. The Admiral was most unsparing in his criticism 
of Hung-chang’s perfidy, and unhesitatingly affirmed, that in view 
of the circumstances, Hung-chang’s order for ridding himself of the _ 
Contingent, when he wished to carry on broad acts of assassina- 
tion, ought not be obeyed. Sending the Contingent on the march, 
at such a time, the Admiral held was only an incentive to them to 
pillage and commit depredations along their line of march. Hung- 
chang, however, determined not to discuss the matter with them, 
but brought it to the notice of his government, and requested that 
the Foreign office would bring before Her Majesty’s Minister the 
necessity of his taking measures to prevent any further interference 
in such matters with the Provincial Governor. 

His Imperial pry on replied to Hung-chang’s despatch, when 
the latter again addressed the government, and offered to do with- 
out the aid of the Contingent. The Foreign office and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister decided that Gordon, with the Foreign officers of 
the Contingent, nearly 200, could withdraw if they so pleased. His 
Majesty addressed Hung-chang again, and intimated to him that 
the only questions that could possibly be discussed between him 
and Gordon were those in connection with their original agreement, 
which were that the pay of the Contingent should not be let fall 
into arrear; as this was not the case now they would continue as 
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heretofore, and consider the discussion closed. Hung-chang on his 
part unhesitatingly acted on those instructions. Gordon now in- 

‘i in referrence to the 10,000 taels which were offered him 
that he dare not receive any such money, at the same time offered 
his most sincere thanks for its being presented him. 


__ At this time, Sing-fung, Sin-shan and Wang-kiang, King, were 
taken by Yah-chi’s troops. On the 29th of January Fah-chou led 


the Kia-hing garrison on Sin-shan, where they were routed at the 
east and south gates by Ping-chang. Fah-chou now offered to 
surrender to Hungchang, who referred the matter to Yah-chi. As 
there could be but little faith placed in Fah-chou's protestations, 
Yah-chi determined not to leave any chance for treachery. He and 
Chau-wn accordingly occupied King bridge, and despatched Pin- 
to Tsih-li-tien. Ten-sin, who was at bre: es ordered 

to cha, Yau. | 
The C garrison now advanced and erected 2 encamp- 
ments outside the west gate. They then reconnoitred Ming- 
chuan’s position near the east gate, where they had some desultory 
engagements on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of February, 1864. At 
this time, they also encamped in strong force on the Tang-yang 


and Yi-hing roads; their general movements indicating an ap- 


~_ active compaign. on 
February was one fore the Chinese New-year, 
which was the 8th. : cart 


CHAPTER VII.—1864. . 


The 8th of February was the Chinese New Year. On the 19th, 
Gordon commenced his march on Yi-hing. As it was antici 
that Admiral Hope would not consent to his advance, the 
was not acquainted of Gordon’s intention to take the field. On his 
way, he called on Hung-chang at Soochau, to whom he delivered 
a despatch from Her Majesty's Minister, intimating a request that 
Hung-chang would take a lenient view of the late insubordination. 
Hung-chang sent Sun-lin and 14 regiments, with the Contingent, to 
Yi-hing. Orders were also transmitted to Ming-chuan to press 
closely on Chang-chau in ogger to divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the siege of Yi-hing. At this time, Siu-cheng and 
Shih-sien were reduced to actual poverty; as it was understood 
they intended to attempt to force their way by Kou-yung, Li-yang 
and Kuang-teh in An-hui to Che-kiang and Kiang-si, pressing 
orders were sent from court to intercept them if poncii: 

Gordon was now actively engaged at Yi-hing; but he so often 
changed his mind, that he could be searcely depended on in immi- 
nent emergency. However, if he could be prevailed on to continue 
until the capture of Yi-hing and Chang-chan, there would be little 
chance of the Rebels venturing again so far. Further reinforee- 
ments were sent from Chang-chan, who eneamped at Hoo bridge, 


near Yi-hing. On the 26th of February, the attacking foree 


2 


moved on the north gate of Yi-hing, when the garrison advanced 
out the east, west and north gates; though some prisoners were 
taken, still the garrison pressed the Imperial force so closely that 
both Sun-lin and Shi-wa were wounded. On the 28th, the com- 


bined force moved to San-li Bridge, the Contingent by the east 


and Sun-lin by the west banks of the canal. From San-li Gordon 


advanced and attacked the east gate, while the native troops pressed 


on the encampments at Shang-hu bridge, the west gate and the 
road to Li-yang. At daybreak on the 29th, the east gate and the 
encampments at Shang-hu were reduced, when Prince Tai, Huang, 
Tsing-chung advanced by Chang-tu and Si-kin to the east 
west of the city. They were however, after a desultory wpa abr 
driven back from Tung-kin to Si-kin, a distance of 13 miles, 
1,000 of their boats taken. 

The garrison were now cut off from all hope of succour. The 
besiegers resumed their place before the west gate again, and 
Gordon pressed closer and closer on the east gate. Troops were 
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now despatched to the north and south gates; the naval force 
occupied Si-kin, Tang-kin and Shang-hu, which completely isolated 
the garrison. The garrison next made an attempt to retire by the 
west gate, when more than half of them were cut down; they now 

to be permitted to surrender, and the next day, the 2nd 
of March, the Ying-ki portion of the city was entered, and the 
place finally taken. 

At this time Yah-chi was also pressing closely round Kia-hing. 
On the 26th he established himself near the north gate and at 
Chau-yang temple, Tsih-li, Tien, and Hui-lung bridge. Fah-chou 
and Prince Ting, Lui, Teh-seng advanced on Yah-chi from the 
west; but were routed, with the loss of a general officer. On the 
1st of March the east gate was invested, while detachments of the 
Hua, Yang and Ta squadrons, with Chau-king and Ping-chang, 
attacked Tsai-tsing bridge, Yu-hua, Yuan, Siu-ping bridge and 
Chin-king bridge, north of the city and Wu-king bridge, Tung-tah 
and Yah-hing bridges east of the city. On the 2nd the whole 
force attacked the city in 5 places, but without success. The gar- 
rison then resumed the offensive and marched without the wall. 
At the small west and north gates they lost 3 officers taken pri- 
soners, 1,000 men killed and 60 pieces of artillery captured. The 
Imperial troops at Chin-king, Wu-king and Yah-hing, were now 
attacked with varied success and defeat, during which 5 Imperial 
officers were mortally wounded. The garrison of Hu-chau now ad- 
vanced and occupied south Muh-tan-kin, west Ting-tsi, and’ Sing, 
Seng-heng, their advanced quards extending to Cheng-suh and 
Ping-wang. Yah-chi established himself again before the city, and 
erected a siege battery, with which the wall was breached on the 
9th. The noval detachment, anticipating this event, had a pontoon 
bridge ready, which was set up at once. Yah-chi’s chief of staff, a 

eneral officer, A, An-tai, now led the storming party, who were 
Sven back with the loss of their chief, one other general officer, 
8 naval officers, and nearly 1,000 nien. Detachments were now 
sent, who routed the Ha-chau troops, from Cheng-suh and Wang- 
kiang, King, on the 7th. 

On the 5th, Gordon and Sun-lin moved from Yi-hing to Sha- 
tang, Kong, near Li-yang, where 2,000 men surrendered, and an 
attack from Kien-tu repulsed by Sun-lin. 

On the 6th, 10 encampments at Chang-tu were destroyed. The 
following day Gordon took several customs’ stations between Su- 
she and the city. At this time Shih-sien was near Chan-tu; the 
officer he left in command in the city made his own peace with the 
besiegers. The Cantonese portion of the garrison now finding them- 
selves pressed closely from without, and surrounded by traitors 
within, joined Shin-sien, who was still outside the city, when the 
whole retired by Hu-chau and Si-an to An-wai. 

On the 8th of March, the remaining garrison surrendered, and 
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the next day the besiegers entered the city. On the 11th they 
marched for King-tan, when they defeated princes Liu and Niang 
at Yang-kong, and pursued them to the south gate of King-tan. 

On the 12th they took the encampments outside the city, when it 
was ascertained that a large force had advanced from -yung 
and by Tan-yang on Chang-chau. 

This force assembled‘at Kou-yung and Tan-yang, under the com- 

mand of princes Ying, Suh, Chang and Lui, with princes Chung 
and Chau’s sons, and amounted to 100,000 men. They first en- 
camped north of Chang-chau, then besieged by Ming-chuan, on 
whose position they finally converged. He, however, maintained 
his ground, when they advanced to Yang-tou, where they arrived 
on the4th of March. Kung-shu, who had encamped west of Chang- 
chau, now also put his troops in motion. On the 11th Ying-suh 
and Chung’s son occupied east U-tang, Yan-kong and Tsin, 
They now availed themselves of the tonsure, and the next day oc- 
cupied the south Tah, one mile from the city of Kiang-ying. On 
the 13th and 14th they occupied Chou-chang, Hua-shi and Yang- 
she. On the 17th they arrived at Chang-shu, and the next day 
at Fu-shan. 

Destruction of life and property marked their whole line of march, 
which threw Kiang-yin, Wu-sieh and Chang-shu into the wildest 
state of fear and alarm, Hung-chang sent instantly from Soo-chau 
to King-tan for Sun-lin, and to Yi-hing for the troops that could 
be spared. Those in all amounted to 3,000 men, which were sent 
to Kin-tien and Tsing-yang, near Kiang-yin; 8 regiments were also 
withdrawn from Kia-hing and sent forward to Chang-shu. 

From the 17th to the 20th of March all got to their appointed 
stations near Kiang-yin, Wusieh and Chang-shu. From 
king bridge and Tung-ting, near the latter place; the advancing 
columns had extended themselves to Wu-sieh. On the 20th Peh- 
shi and An bridges were taken, with a loss of 1,000 men to the 
defenders. The troops at Kiu-tien now pushed on to Nan-sah and 
Hua-shan, while those of Tsing-yang took Yeu bridge and Hua- 
shi. The commandant of Kiang-yin, Loh Kuo-chung, now routed 
his besiegers, and compelled them to raise the siege of Kiang-yin. 
The retreating columns from Kiang-yin now occupied all the places 
north of Chang-shu, including Yang-she, Fu-shan, Ku-shan and 
Wang-chang. I-sen was now detached from the Nankin army, 
and with 4 regiments of the Wa-yang fleet crossed the Yang-tsi. 
One regiment he left at Kiang-yin, and with the remainder went 
by Pal-man, kow, and on the 21st joined the ~shu troops. 

On the 23rd the Chang-shu troops went by the Yueh-hi mount- 
ain, the east and north gates, while Sun-lin advanced by Yen-kia 
bridge. On coming up with the Rebel force, they showed no signs 
of moving from their position. A attack was then made, 
when they were routed in all directions. San-lin then routed princes 
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‘and Li from Wang-chang, where they had 30,000 men, 
followed up his victory, and saw the retiring columns past 
and Cheng-shi. He now returned by Ta-hu, king, to 
hu, which was again besieged, by Ying, Suh and Chung’s 
_ They were however routed and pursued to Lin-kia bridge, 
troops detached to sweep away any remaining Rebels from 
u-shan, which completed the raising of the siege of Chang-shu. 
e was still fully 30,000 Rebels encamped at Yang-she, Chou- 
» Hua-shi and Sha-shan. — 
The corps of the Nankin army at Chen-kiang cleared all the 
— between that place and Tan-yang ; during which great num- 
surrenderd. Jt was the last effort the Rebels made in that 


ion. 

_ On Monday, the 25th of March, 1864, Kia-hing was taken by 
Yah-chi, who was mortally wounded in the breach while storming 
_ the place. The garrison made a most heroic defence ; the besieging 
force suffered very severely also, as the weather was unpropitious 

for some time, it retarded greatly the operations of the besiegers. 
_ On the 22nd the weather became fine, when the whole force were 
' put instantly in motion, and assembled at Siu-ping bridge, from 
__ whence they made an attack on the city gates on the 23rd, but 
__- without success. On the 24th they erected a siege battery, with 
the assistance of Yah-chi’s Drill Instructor, Baily, when 200 feet 
of the wall was breached. A storming party under Yah-chi was 
now fell in, and arush made for the breach. This had been already 
built up with earth, and manned by the garrison, who dtove back 

the assailants with the loss of nearly 1,000 men. 

__. A pontoon bridge was now erected, and during that night the 
guns on the captured. On the 25th detachments were sent 
against the Hu-chau garrison under Wen-kin, who were penetrating 
into the rear by Sin-ten. The troops were now fell in again for 
a attack on the city. Yah-chi led them, in person across the 
bridge with a scaling ladder in his own hand, the garrison 
on them, so heavy that the men were fall- 


The promotions and distinctions on the capture of Kia-hing were 
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very numerous, as were algo the casualties, amounting to 25 officers 
of all ranks killed. . } 

On the 30th of March Lieutenant-Governor Tsiang, Yuh-li, 
captured the provincial capital of Che-kiang, Hang-chau. Shortly 
after prince Wei, Cha, Yun-lun, and Prince Kue, Tang, Kuang- 
min, surrendered in Che-kiang. Previous to the capture of Kia- 
hing all the available troops were required there and before Chang- 
chau. Though nominally Yah-chi and Ming-chuan were the be- 
siogers, they were still often hard pressed in maintaining their 
positions. Though there were no troops to send against the Rebels 
at Yang-she, Hua-chi, Chou-chang and Sha-shan, still there were 
troops sufficient to keep them shat-up there, and who also repulsed 
repeated efforts made from Tan-yang by Kiang-ying and Tsin-shan 
for their relief. 

On the 31st of March Gordon with 800 men went to Yang-she; 
but as he was wounded at the siege of Kin-tan, and was not yet 
well, Hung-chang pressed him to return to Li-yang, until properly 
recovered. 

Kia-hing having been now captured, Yah-chi’s personal command, 
consisting of 3,000 men, were sent to join Sun-lin at Huang-yuen 
river, near Fu-shan, Hung-chang went also to Chang-king, near 
Kiang-yin. 

The Rebels occupied still their old position, extending from 
Yang-she southward to Chou-chang and Hua-shi, on each side of 
the mountains. Yang-she though small was surrounded by a 
wall, and its position on the bank of the river made it wilh 
importance. On the 11th of April, the imperial force closed on it 
from the north and south, and formed a junction one mile from 
Hua-shi. Here they were attacked by the enemy, who were finally 
routed and pursued 183 miles beyond Hua-shi to Tsu-shan. Sun- 
lin now advanced and formed a junction with Kuo-chung at Kiang- 
yin, when Chou-chang changed military occupants, and a junction 
formed with the troops at Tsing-yang, who moved southward. 
Yang-she was now closely surrounded—signs of alarm were be- 
trayed already by its garrison, who during the night moved to Yun- 
ting, where they were defeated by troops detached by way of Ki- 
lung-shan. 

On the 4th of April, on Princes Ying, Suh and Chung’s son 
receiving intelligence of the Imperial troops haying occupied the 
east road, they immediately marched by Hua-shi and Hua-shan to 
San-ho, kow, which they crossed by their pontoon a and ex- 
tended themselves over the adjacent country. They following day 
they were defeated near Kia-huang mountain, Hua-shi, 
and Yang-she. They now concentrated at Yun-ting and e: 
to Yueh-ching bridge, south of Nan-sah, and attempted to recross 
at San-ho, kow. To prevent this was now the object of the Impe- 
rial commanders, accordingly on the 12th one corps moved to 
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Nan-sah, and another by Hua-shan advayced on their flank. They 
made a desperate resistance for some time. Finally their camp at 
San-ho was taken by the 1st corps under Sun-lin, who subsequently 
took their 6 pontoons. The canal was so filled up with the slain 
that the water could not run on its course. The troops now closed 
in on them from all sides, and cut them off from every available 
means of retreat. They were utterly bewildered, and finally threw 
down their arms, and on their knees begged for mercy. Besides 
the slain there were nearly 20,000 men taken prisoners, of which 
1,000 beggars and idlers got the opportunity, which they embraced, 
of running away. Many princes and nobles were also among the 
slain. 1,000 head of cattle and horses were taken, besides an im- 
mense lot of clothes and rice. 

A great many escaped also, who made their way along the 
bank of the river. 

On Monday, the 15th of April, 1864, Yah-chi died at Soochau. 
Hung-chang was unremitting in his attentions to him, but his 
wound was so severe that he was incurable. He was general of 
Nan-chang in Kiang-si, and first for promotion to the rank of 
admiral. He was a native of the district of Tung-ching, depart- 
ment of An-king, in the province of An-hue, and was but 35 years 
of age. At the capture of An-king by Kuo-chien, Yah-chi took a 
most distinguished part. On Hung-chang’s first arrival at Shang- 
hai, when the Rebels were all victorious, they suffered defeat on their 
first conflict with Yah-chi. It was owing entirely to his abilities 
and energy that Hung-chang was able to make such way through 
the enemy; even the foreign general was not slow in observing his 
qualities, and had been on the most intimate terms with him until 
the surrender of Soochau; after which they were not on vasiting 
terms; but no ong more regretted his early death than Gordon, 
who expressed his most sincere regret for the untimely end of the 

general. Gordon had two of his likenesses, one of which 

he now presented to Hung-chang, and retained the other; he re- 
ested Hung-chang also for the two Imperial flags presented to 
Yab-chi, that he might take them to his native home as a memento 
of former friendship. Though foreigners look slightingly on Chi- 
nese officers, Gordon entertained high respect for Yah-chi’s abilities. 

His Imperial Majesty conferred the highest honours in his power, 
and in addition to a sacrificial altar, directed ancestral temples to his 
memory at An-king, Soo-chau and Kia-hing, and his children to 
have the right of presentation at Court on their becoming of age. 
Wang, Yung-seng was appointed to the vacant command, anfl Liu, 
Shi-ki, to that of Ku-chau. ‘The available troops were now sent 
forward to the siege of Ku-chau. On the west of the city, the 
Rebel camps extended for about 6 miles, while on the north-west 
they extended to Tan-yang, and on the south-west to Kang-tan, 
along both shores of the Grand Canal. 
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On the 19th of April the garrison made a sally by the east and 
west gates, which was repulsed by Mi wan. 
On the 20th the reinforcements arrived by Suh-shi, and 
on the south west of the city, under Sun-lin, who took the camp 
at Chen-too ferry on thé 22nd, after a very close contest, the Re- 
bels being well armed with Foreign muskets, of which they made a 
most accurate use. The naval reinforcements also entered the 
Koh Lake, and Wan-nien bridge, during the day, while other 
detachments occupied one side of the canal at Sing-sah—the Rebels 
holding the opposite side. The Koh Lake detachments under 
Tung-hua now advanced by the San-ho, Kow, while the land force 
unner Ming-chuan crossed by pontoons, when the combined force 
took 20 encampments, which were situated along the banks of the 
canal. The troops were divided between the north and south 
shores, which isolated the Rebels on the west roads. They now 


During the day many attempts were made, without success, to effect 
an entrance. On the 27th the wall was finally breached, when storm- 
ing parties were sent to scale it. Kung-shu in person took his 
post at the great south gate; his elder brother, with other princes 
posted themselves at the little south gate; prince Lieh and a general 
officer were placed at the north gate; besides a picked corps of 
Foreign aceoutred troops were posted where the wall was breached. 
The storming troops, on approaching, were assailed with showers 


~ of well directed Foreign musketry, rockets, tiles, bricks, stones and — 


evry imaginable missile hurled on them from the com 
positions of the defenders. 7° 

The attacking force, though protected by their batteries, were 
falling in all directions; Imperials and Rebels alike strewed the 
ground; Prince Tsi was killed by a cannon shot. still main- 
tained their ground, though all the batteries were ering in 
missiles as thick as rain on them; the place still proved impraticable, 
and the attack finally given up. 

The corps of the Nankin army at Chenkiang now advanced on 
Tan-yang, along the river and Meng canal by U-tang, the village 
of Wei, Lu-sy, Wan and Fang-kia bridge, receiving the submission 
and dispersing over 10,000 men. Admiral Pao-chi, also of the 
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Nankin army, advanced by Kia-cheng and Tang-pa, when he cap- 
Li-sui and Kou-yung. 

On the 26th of April King-tan was taken. On Gordon taking 
‘the field, 5 regiments were sent to replace him at Li-yang. On the 
24th they moved to King-tan, when the garrison, who were reduc- 
ed to absolute starvation, withdrew on the approach of the Imperials 
to Nan-tu, near Li-yang. On the 25th the commandant of Li- 
oa 800 men, who came up with them at the small hills, 
north of Nan-tn. During the night the detachment routed them 
from Sia-cho mountain, Tung-shang bridge and town of Chou-ching, 
10 miles south-west of Nan-tu. On the 26th the commandant of 

i~ , Wa, Liu-fen, defeated some of them who were found at 
Ming-yen, ling, and pursued the remainder past Chou-ching bridge. 
On the 80th of June he fell in with prince Chih and 10,000 men, 
who were retiring from the west of Chang-chau to Knang-tuh ; on 
coming on the scenes of the King-tan garrison’s camps, the 
prince also encamped there. Liu-fen now detached some of his 
corps by Chau-sien bridge, while some gunboats anchored at the 
Nan ferry. Himself took their front. During the night they heard 
‘some extraordinary strange noise in the mountains on the west. 
This turned out to be the detachments by Chan-sien, who surprised 
them with great slaughter during the night. On the Ist of May 
they were pursued to Ting-shang bridge and town of Chou-ching, 
where they threw down their arms, and made all speed into the dis- 
trict of Kien-pin. Linu-fen now returned, when it was ascer- 
tained that prince Chih, Ling, Tuh-seng and 4 general officers, 
with many of inferior ranks were slain during the retreat, and one 
General, Huang, King-lung taken prisoner. 

Hung-chang was now at Chang-chan, where to protect his troops 
from the enemy’s fire, he constructed a wall 1,000 feet in length, 
and sufficient to protect 2,000 men. A pontoon bridge was also 


ry: 

At this time Gordon was at the great south gate, where the 
Contingent suffered very severely. Yung-seng and Shi-ki were as 
before at the east and small south gates, and Ming-chuan at the 
north gate. Gordon was reinforced by Sun-lin and Ten-yuen and 
Ming-chuan by Tsu-seng. 

__ At noon on Saturday, the 11th of May, 1864, the sky became 
cloudy ; the wind commenced to roll in strong gusts, and dispelled 
the volumes of smoke which issued from the besieging batteries 
and gunboats on the fated walls. In addition to the old breaches, 
new ones were effected, but the enemy maintained their ground 
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with unflinching valour. The whole army was now put in motion 
at their respective breaches. The Contingent, backed by Sun-lin, 
commenced the assault ; Yung-seng, Shi-ki and Ming-chuan ad- 
vanced on their respective breaches simultaneously. The garrison 
made a desperate resistance; of every 10 men | Gordon’s, Sun- 
lin's, Yung-seng's and Shi-ki’s storming parties, 6 or 7 fell in the 
breaches. The assailants finally maintained themselves in the 
breaches and along the walls, and gradually, as the resistance of 
the garrison became fainter, pushed pe and finally established 
themselves within the walls. 

Kung-shu, prince Lieh, and the general with the Cantonese troops 
now maintained the fight in the streets, which were blocked up with 
the dying and the dead. All their attempts to drive back as- 
sailants now proved fruitless, who as night came on had gained a 
footing in the shelter of many of the houses. The garrison still 
held the gates, until Kung-sha was taken prisoner by Seng-yang, 
and the general by Cheng-poo. The squadrons had now pushed 
up to the city, the garrison of which were being rapidly repulsed. 
They shortly began to throw down their arms, and finally surren- 
dered in thousands. The besiegers’ loss was over 1,000, that of the 
garrison 10,000 men, 

The city was taken by the Rebels at 1 o’clock on Saturday, the 
26th of May, 1860; it having been held by the inhabitants for 
6 days against the Rebels, after the Governor-General, A, Kue-tsin, 
had absconded and left them to their fate. The emperor now sanc- 
tioned Hung-chang’s proposition, that they pay no taxes for 3 
years. The promotions and distinetions on the capture of Chang- 
chau were numerous and honorable, many of them being very rarely 
conferred even in times of war, and never on officers of the ranks 
of those who took Chang-chan, in times of Je 

The first for imperial favours was Kuan-ti, The next batch were 
Han-chang, Ming-chuan, Sun-lin, Shi-ki and Wang-eng: 50 had 
the Ki-ta-wei and Yellow Tunies conferred on them. The second 
batch comprised admirals I-seng and Tung-ma, who were to have 
their further merits according to law ascertained by the board, and 
Gordon, who was made a Provincial Admiral, and had a fisg and 
first class medal conferred on him. (The Chinese name of this 
medal is the same as that applied by those of Her ba gs 
ministers who are so decorated, to their Orders of the K. OC. B.) 
Then comes long lists of inferior officers, among whom are Jih-chang, 
who was made a Chi-foo, and a foreigner, who was appointed a 
Pa-tu-lu, from their connection with the siege, as having manu- 
factured and supplied the siege munitions. 

On the 13th Ming-chuan and Sun-lin were dispatched to besiege 
Tan-yang; on their arrival at Pen-niu they received intelligence of 
the garrison having mutinied, and were retiring by the south gate. 
Tan-yang was held by Princes Ying and Suh, Cheng, Shi-yung 
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who had already surrendered to the corps of the Nankin army from 
Chen-kiang, under Pin-tsi-tsey and Fu-ming-a. Ming-chuan’s 
services not being therefore required, he retraced his way to Chang- 


At this time Pao-chi, of the Nankin army, had garrisoned Kou- 
bard and T: a, When princes Shih, Li-shih-sien Kang, Wang, 
i-yang and ‘Tin. Chen, Pin-wen forced their way through the 
bo ve lines by Vuh-ning, Hung, Gi-mun and Tsih-ki in An-bui 
entered 


Aa now detached Pao-chi to Kinng-si, and replaced him 
Ming-chuan with 10 regiments at Kou-yang, and 4 regiments 
at Tung-pa; Cheng-poo with 8 regiments were placed at Nan-tu, near 
Li-yang, while Tsu-seng, at the request of Si-tsey, was sent to 
Chen-kiang. 
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CHAPTER VIIL—1864. 


At the siege of Chang-chau, not only were the Contingent un- 
able to storm the breach, but were very disobedient also. Gordon 
now having intimated to Hung-chang his intention of shortly re- 
turning to his native country, the latter, after due deli ion, de- 
termined on disbanding the Contingent, who had been reduced since 
Burgevine’s time to 3,000 men; the monthly expense being 100,000 
taels. Gordon was very often also immovable. ars i 
had been now established for many years ; judging e experience 
of which, it was anticipated that it a be prudent to main- 
tain such a force on such a footing. Accordingly, a was 
sent to Kweng-shan with Gordon to have them disbanded. new 
difficulty was now presented by H. B. Majesty's Consul at Shang- 
hai, Sir Harry Parkes, who was taken prisoner at Tung-chau, near 
Pekin, in 1860. In view of the still disturbed state of the country, 
he deemed it expedient to maintain some such force. Those views 
he addressed to Hung-chang and Her Majesty’s Minister; the lat- 
ter, with the Foreign Inspector-General of Customs, Mr. Hart, 
decided that such an important commercial centre as Sung-kiang 
and Shanghai required the protection of the Contingent, either under 
Gordon or Jih-chang, though under the latter there was no gua- 
rantee against the repitition of such proceedings as those of Burge- 
vine. However, in deference to the general opinion on the subject, 
600 men were stationed at Hu-shi, near He ag 300 at Kueng- 
shan, and a camp formed at Fung-huang mountain, near Sung- 
kiang. The steamer “ Hy-son” was maintained also, and 11 of 
the foreign officers kept as drill instructors. Of the Contingent’s 
personal, most of the former men were either dead or had with- 
drawn. Of the foreign officers, they were nearly all new, and 
possessed no knowledge of military affairs; their duties they Pia 3 
formed ineficiently, while they were the most particular about thei 
rations and wine. Their conduct was disorderly, while they were 
always on bad terms with the native troops. 

The well conducted officers and men received each a recompense 
of one month’s pay, amounting to 183,000 taels. 

At Kweng-san, on Thursday, the 30th of May, 1864, the Con- 
tingent delivered up their arms, and were finally disbanded. The 
Emperor was now addressed on the disbandment of the Contingent 
and retirement of Gordon. His Imperial Majesty in reply reviewed 
Gordon's operations. His victories, he says, were numerous—his 
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‘ bey were conducted and concluded in a manner which left 
no doubt as to his profound wisdon and military knowledge being 
ed in the interest and for the welfare of the empire. 
fe refused still to accept the 10,000 taels. His Majesty now, 
des the honourable mention made of him, conferred on him the 
Yellow Tunic, with the attendant court and oflicial dis- 
and also the distinctions and regalia of an admiral on 
active service, as a distinguished memento and memorial token of 
bcc sn gratitude and favour. — 
ih-chang, whose thorough knowledge of Parkes, made him 

~ peculiarly fitted for the administration of such affairs as would arise, 
was appointed Tautai of S00, Sung, Tai, whose head quarters and 
permanent official residence is Shanghai. 
At this time, Fu, Ming-a’s command of the Nankin army was 
disbanded also. 
- Wu-kang, Te-tsien and Cha-mun, in Che-kiang, were now 
taken by the Che-ki: troops, which left them the way open to 
Hu-chau, situated on the Che-kiang shore of the Tai Lake. 
- Pin-chang was now detached from Ping-wang to Sung-kiang, to 
it any disorders that might arise on the disbandment of the 
igners of the Contingent. 
‘The Hu-chau garrison now advanced to Hu-sing, Yang-low and 
Ta-tsien, kow, when Ten-sin was despatched from Kia-hing to Nan- 
ped and Chen-suh, to cut off communication’between Chang-hing 
and Huchau, and prevent the possibility of their extending to Yi- 
hing, Li-yang and Kuang-te. San-lin, Ten-yuin, Shi-ki and Yin- 
seng, with 30 regiments, adyanced on them by Yi-hing, while Chau- 
wu, with the Tai and Wa-yang squadrons entered the Kia-pu, kow, 
and Wu-low. On the 10th of June the commandant of Hu-chau, 
_ prince Chao, Wang, Wen-ying, with princes Lah, Tan, Yin-fah 

and Niang-liu. Kuan-fang advanced to Wa-low, Luh-kia-wan, 
the village of Fan, Ying-tuh and Ting-kung bridges. On the 11th 
5 the yolunteers at Luh-kia-wan, until the arrival of 
- Ten-sin, who defeated them both there and at Ting-kung and Ying- 
tu, with the loss of their customs’ stations, and one general officer 
"4 prisoner. On the 12th they were further defeated at Nan- 
kong, and Ta-miao, kong. On the 13th, the Imperial troops 
ied Tien-tan bridge. On the 14th they took 2 encampments 
tuh, and subsequently routed the enemy, who advanced 


sammy to Kia-low. The Imperial troops occupied Wu-low also 
luring the 14th. On the 12th Chan-wu arrived by west Tung- 
fing mountain at Kia-pu, where he took the stockades at Siang 

bridge, after a brisk engagement, during which prince Lih was 

killed and his troops dispersed. On the 13th the Chang-chau 
’ troops occupied Chien-ki, Kia-pu-tang bridge, and Niau-ki on the 
Kuang-te and Si-an roads. On the 14th Sun-lin, of the Chang- 
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chau force, took Shang-sing and Kwa-tang bridge, east of 

hing, when he pushed onward to the city wall. On the 15th Chau- 
wu advanced by the village of Yang, north-east of a 
and the following day encamped at the small east gate, - 
éxtended his force to Shi-ki’s camp at the north gate. Yung-seng 
was now at Kia-poo, to protect the rear of the besieging troops, 
while Ten-sin moved from Nan-zing to the south-east of the city, 
and 2 regiments were stationed at Si-chang bridge to maintain the 
lines of communication between the besiegers and their protecting 
forces. On the 20th and 21st Wen-kin sent 20,000 troops from 
Hu-chau to the south-east of Chang-hing; his younger ' 
Wen-ying, with another force, advanced by Kuang-te and Si-an to 
Man-chien mountain, north-west of Chang-hing. On the 25th 
Sun-lin engaged the Huchau troops at Wu-li bridge, while Yung- 
seng penetrated to Sin-tan in their rear; simultaneously with those 
operations, Shi-ki advanced by Mo-pan mountain, in front of the 
Kuang-te and Si-an troops, while Chau-wu got into their rear. 
The Imperial troops now attacked them simultaneously in both 
places, when they were driven from all their positions with a loss 
of 10,000 men. On the 26th the retiring columns encamped again 
and gave battle, when they were driven 6 or 7 miles further. The 
pursuing force now erected pontoon bridges, and encamped once 
more before the north and south gates. Guns were soon placed in 
position, and breaches made in the walls. The first attempt to 
storm the place ended in failure, and with the loss of one officer 
and 4 men wounded, when a general attack was made, and Chang- 
hing finally taken. 

The Huchau garrison, who were constantly making raids to Nan- 
zing and Wu-low, were now finally driven back to Chung-tang and 
Suh-li, which were guarded by the Che-kiang troops, and Hu-sing, 
near Huchau, taken also by the troops detached by Hung-chang. 

Orders were now received from court for the immediate advance 
of the artillery corps and their guns to Nankin, The siege of Nan- 
kin was being now pressed very closely by Kuo-chien; but as the 
Rebels in- Hupeh had taken Ma-ching and Huang-kang, it was 
feared at court that in the event of their getting further eastward, 
it would be necessary to detach some of the Nankin besieging force, 
already partly insufficient for the siege, against them. As Her 
Majesty's Government had just issued instructions prohibiting Bri- 
tish subjects taking farther part in active operations, Hung-chang 
was thrown on his own resources to make the best possible arrange- 
ments. Of his present artillery, only Ming-chuan’s, with which the 
walls of Chang-hing had been just breached, was fit for siege oper- 
ations. Accordingly Shi-ki and Yung-seng placed under orders to 
advance from Chang-hing and Ming-chuan from Kou-yang, when 
intelligence was received of the storming of the breach of Nankin, 
near the Tai-ping gate, and capture of the latter place by Kuo- 
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en on Friday, the 16th of June, 1864. Orders were received 
Kou- countermanding the advance of the reinforcements, 
instead to be on the alert at Kou-yung, Tung-pa and 
to cut off any of the Nankin garrison who might perchance 
ping by those respective routes. 
_ Of their once many strongholds, Huchau only now remained. 
On its south-west were the Ki-chung mountains, while on its north 
east were numerous water ways, affording abundant natural advan- 
- be 90 positions which were easily available for protracted defence. 
e garrison amounted still to 100,000 men, with whom Wen- 
kin was evidently preparing for a most determined resistance. The 
—— Tines of comm tion between Huchau, Anhuy and Kiangsi were 
< by Kuang-te, Si-an, Hia-fun and A-kiek. Not only would Wen- 
_____ kin be enabled to retreat by those places, but the troops who had 
previously entered Kiangsi, might avail themselves also of the 
unity to retrace their steps and rejoin Wen-kin. The Che- 
p Roy accordingly took Hia-fun and laid siege to An-kih. 
_ At this time Yun-lun and Kuang-min surrendered, which enabled 
the troops in pursuit of them to press onward to Huchau. Ling 
Lake and Tung-ling mountain were now taken also, and troops en- 
pe Sor at the town of Miau-hi. 
lung-chang now placed troops at Soap. apm Li-yang and Kia- 
wr to operate west of the lake, while the troops of Ping-wang, 
u-low and Nan-zin were to confine their operations to places east 
of it. Chau-wn effected an entrance also into Chuh north-lake, 
west of Hu-chau by Ta-tsien, Kow, and Sia-ming, Kow. The Che- 
kiang and Yueh-lung’s force encamped at Chang-chau mountain, 
which completed the investment of Hu-chau. 

A corps of the Che-kiang troops, under Kin-gu, now retired from 
Men-she to Nan-zin. Men-she was an important place outside of 
Hu-chau, leading northwards to Suh-li and Hu-sing, while on the 
west, between it and Hu-chau, were the mountains. Kin-gu had 
been before the place for some time, but as he was finally compelled 
to withdraw to aaa aiog at the request of Yuh-li, Ten-sin was 
from Ping-wang to besiege the place, whigh was a very 

ition, and on which the garrison assembled preparatory 
to all their raids. On the 25th of July Ten-sin moved 2 regiments 
from Ping-wang to Kin-kuan-ton, near Men-she. From Kiu- 
kuan-tou, he detached another corps to Ki-liang canal, where the 
Men-she troops had 4 encampments on the opposite shore. On 
the 26th, Ten-sin’s troops placed their guns in position, and opened 
on the camps opposite, when a storming party crossed the canal 
and a sharp fight ensued. On the 29th Chau-wu arrived with his 
squadron and a small steamer, when preparations for an attack were 
made. The canal had been piled and staked, which with their camp 
formed quite a secure place. On the 20th, the battery having 
breached the camps, a storming party who attacked the breach were 
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driven back with the loss of their commander, a general offic 
This repulse of the storming party so encouraged them that. 

resumed the offensive; rebuilt their wall stronger than before 
in turn attacked the besiegers. On the 2nd of August the 
and stone bridge were again reduced, when a second storm 
were repulsed with severe loss, which brought out the 
again, who attacked and pressed Ten-sin very closely for a ti e. 
Ten-sin now changed his plan of attack, and determined to take — 
them in front and rear. % 4 

On the night of the 12th, while a combined foree were proceeding 
to the enemy’s north, they were attacked and routed partly on ac- F 
count of the bridges, which very much obstructed the effectiveness 3 
of the squadron. 

On the 13th pontoons were completed, but now the enemy were 
reinforced from Pei-lin and Suh-li, when they again resumed the 
offensive, : 

On the 14th the customs’ station at Li-chi temple, on their north, 
was finally taken, which enabled the squadron to play and operate 
on the piled and staked portion of the canal. The Ohe-kiang troops 
now came up, when the wall was knocked down again, the de- 
fenders driven from their camp and pursued to Sin mountain, Pe- 
li-tien, south and north Kuan-tang, which completed finally the 
subjugation of Men-she. Of the original defending garrison, more 
than half fell in defence of their position and subsequent retreat. 
Of the besiegeing force nearly 1,000 men were killed or wounded, 
7 officers being among the killed. cS 

Ten-sin had amongst other honours the grade of Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor conferred on him. ‘The deceased general was to be interred 
with the honours due to an admiral, and have an ancestral temple 
erected to his memory. : 

T-lung and Ta-teh bridges, near Lu mountains, west of Hu-chan, 
on the Li-an and Kuang-te roads, were the next scenes of the 
contending forces. On the 28rd of August Sun-lin moved south — 
from Chang-hing to Kuan-tang bridge, and from thence recon- 
noitred the enemy’s positions along Lu mountains. Having ascer- 
tained their position and probable strength, he attacked and rout 
them from their encampments with a loss of 1,000 men; but 
following day himself lost a field officer. The retiring colum 
took up their positions next at I-lung, which with T: was A 
pied also by Shi-ki, Yung-seng and Ten-huin. On the 28th the 
opposing forces being separated only by the canal, where Sun-lin lost 
an admiral, who was killed during an engagement that ensued there 
on the 29th. The Emperor marked his ay iation of the services 
of those two officers, and his regret at their loss by ordering an an- 
cestral temple to be erected to their memories on scenes of their 
fall. 

Ming-chuan and Cheng-poo were now moyed from Tungpa and 
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m-pin to Kuang-te; Ten-sin from Kiu-kuan to Men-she; Ping- 
fom ciolein and Yang-low.to Ta-tsien, kow, and Tsu-sen 
: , and Nan-zin to Suh-li. 
n-lin we in the same time encamped at Tan-lung bridge, his 
against Ling bridge, where the enemy had a 
customs’ station and a camp, protected by two lines of moats 
nd es the whole being surrounded by a strong wooden barricade. 
i bridge they mintained direct communication by means 
pect amie, with Huang-tang ferry, where they had de- 
tachments stationed also. On Sun-lin reconnoitering Ling bridge, 
he found the aa so secure that he was obliged to throw up works 
and ey = regular siege against it. The walls being breached, he 
first attack on the 16th of August, which resulted in his 
defeat with the loss of one officer. On the 17th, the attack was 
renewed with no better success than the previous one, the garrison 
having maintained a most destructive fire of foreign musketry. 
_ In the meantime, the imperial troops had occepied Lu mountain, 
‘Ta-teh and Huang-tang ferry, whence they advanced and made a 
general onslaught ot the 18th; during which Sun-lin was wounded, 
and the troops withdrawn, which enabled Wen- kin, who had now 
arrived with reinforcements, to assume the offensive. Wen-kin’s first 
operation was on the 20th, when with a select force he penetrated 
in rear of Lu mountain, where +he intercepted the Imperial supplies. 
Troops were now detached to Li-kia, kong, where they were attacked 
by the enemy from Tung-tsi, mun; during which they lost a field 
officer, who was killed. On the 21st Wen-kin adyanced on Sun-lin 
by ung and Peh-shi bridges, Tung-tsi, mun, Sha-shui bridge and 
Peh-lung, showing a front of about 6 miles. 
The contest was now changed entirely to field operations, Shi- 
ki and Yung-seng attacked from Lu mountains, while Sun-lin cut 
off their line of retreat. Shi-ki and Yung-seng defeated them with 
a loss of many thousands, including Prince Lich, Huang, dih-sy and 
/ routed them past Tung-tsi, mun, when Sun-lin forced those in rear 

of “aon back on I-lung. Desultory contests now ensued 
; til the 27th, when they were attacked at I-lung from Tung-tsi, 

, and at oy range and Ta-teh by Sun-lin. They were now driven 
3 from all quarters and forced to retire along their 
— line, oe their encampments along the mountains, amounting 
to ong ama 00, were all taken, which enabled Shi-ki to camp on 

her and Si-an roads. On the 28th an advance of the 

within the city was easily repulsed, when Sun-lin garrisoned 
ies and Peh-shi. Wen-kin now made his final effort and pressed 
Sun-lin so closely that it was not until Shi-ki and Ten-huin, who had 
been sent for came up, that he was forced to retire from his position. 
The retreat of Wen-kin was now availed of for a general onslaught 
against his strongholds; which rapidly fell, almost without a blow. 
Huang-tang ferry, I-lung, Peh-shi all changed occupants. 
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During the operations that followed, on the retreat of Wen. 
Ten-sin with the Chekiang force entered and occupied 
without striking a single blow. The retiring troops were 
ly followed up toward An-kih. Sun-lin oceupied Kong, kow, 
ki, kow, with the town of Ming-ki, near An-kih, while ‘Te 
dispersed the force who loitered still in the mountains, w r 
installed himself in the quarters occupied by Wen-kin the nt 
previous. Ten-sin now detached his ee to » Peh-li tien, and San. 
li bridge, while Chau-wu, Ping-chang and Tsu-sen cleared the — 
enemy who were encamped between Ta-tsien, kow, and Huchad, 
which was then garrisoned by the combined force. 

The commandant of Chang-hing, Liu-fen, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the capture of Hu-chau, ascertained that some of the retir- 
ing force had encamped at Lin-chin bridge, near Si-an. That 
Liu-fen, with 800 men, took boats to Kuan-yin bridge, where’ 
found the enemy had an encampment, which they took ef ta 
night. The next day, the 29th, he took Hu-shan and rit 
bridges, and pursued the retiring foree to Si-an. At Si-an the 
troops in garrison there drew up in order of battle, but amicable 
arrangements were come to, which superceeded the necessity for a 
resort to arms. As the contending forces were separated by the 
canal, they were enabled to exchange their sentiments with more 
fac ility and dispense with the precautions which would, under other 
circumstances, be deemed necessary. The necessary arrangements 
being thus concluded, the garrison, consisting of 1,000 men, fare 
rendered. . 

Lin-fen now occupied the Si-an; during the nghinomeot tr 
who dispersed from Ming-ki came, when it was ascertained 
them, by the guard at the bridge, that Prince Chau, Huang, Won 
yin and his troops who had escaped from Nankin were passing 
front. Liu-fen gave immediate pursuit for 3 or 4 miles, until 
break of the 30th, when 4,000 men surrendered. On the 31st 
fen descended, the mountains, until falling in with the Che 
force, he returned to Chang- hing. 

On the 26th of August, Ming-chuan moved by Kuahg-t 
Kien-pin, where he learned that Wen-yin with the ex king Hur 
Fuh-chen, were residing at Kuang-te, which communicates w 
Kien-pin by land roads. Ming-chuan detached hed to P 
ling, an important pass, where water-ways cross each others 
On the 29th, himself moved to Tan-chin, poo; whence, the 
day, he sent troops forward to Huang-shan, tou, where they fell in 
with Wen-yin’s troops, the former having just taken Fuh 1 into 
the Ning-kuo mountains. The troops were driven immediately 
back to the west gate of Kuang-te, where the Imperial troops from’ 
Li-yang had arrived also, when the garrison retired without striking 
a blow, leaving the city to be garrisoned by the Imperials. On the 
S1st, the troops of Wen-kin, who was retiring from Si-an, arrived 
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e east gate of Kuang-te, where for a moment they surprised 
ere ‘ised; friends and foes were for an instant mute. The 

were coming to Kuang-te for shelter, when they found it 

dby their most deadly enemies. On the other side, the gar- 

view of the recent disasters, were utterly unable to conceive 

the Rebels had come from, or what could be their object to 
again for its mastery. 

The ison were rapidly got under arms, when the intruders 
were driven to Kia-pa, 10 miles from Kuang-te, where Wen-kin 
had his head quarters. Wen-kin on receiving intelligence of Kuang- 
te being occupied, retired southward by the main road to Hia-fung. 
Hia-fang is situated on the main road south of Kuang-te, having 
An-kih on its left and Ning-kuo on the right, the whole being 
by mountains and rivers. On the Ist of September, 

man arrived at and routed the enemy at the village of Liu, 

near Hia-fung. At daybreak on the 3rd of September the enemy’s 
were seen in the mountains at a distance; their good order 
and white horses indicated them to be Wen-kin’s personal guards. 

Immediate orders were given to attack them; but as a fog set in, 

they had an opportunity of dispersing. Ming-chuan in person, led 

his who chased them in all directions during the day, during 
which more than half their numbers were killed or wounded. As 
night came on the pursuing troops,lay down fatigued and hungry, 

having been in the pursuit since day-break.. They were, however, 
yy soon surprised at unusual expressions of grief and loud lamentations, 

, which indicated the obsequies of some person of high rank or rare 

reputation. : 

These loud expresions of grief turned out to be expressed by 

; the Rebels, who were bemoaning their own sad fate, and the loss of 

their once mighty chief Kin-wen, who had been killed during the 

. Kin-wen had fallen, but was passed over unknown by the pur- 

suing troops who now pursued the remnants of his once victorious 

to Ning-kuo and An-kih. An-kih was soon occupied by the 

Che-kiang Eoope, which completed the subjugation of Che-kiang. 

remaining is now wandered and were pursued in all direc- 


I-wu was now made a senior admiral of the empire, and be- 
many rare presents, he with Ten-hiun, Cheng-poo and Ten-sin 
Imperial yellow tunics conferred on them. The other officers 
also many titles of nobility and other rare distinctions con- 
ed on them. Kin-pin and Pao-chi cleared Kiang-si, where 
Pin-wen surrendered ; but Shih-sien with Hai-yang and some other 
officers retired to Ting-chang in Fuh-kien. Hu-nan was cleared 
also, which made rebellion in those provinces a thing of the past. 
Tt was now 29 months since Hung-chang assumed his command; 
during that time there were 24 cities, including walled military 
» stations, taken. On his first arrival at Shanghai there were only 
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13 regiments to be found, and those were all sent by Kuo-fan, which 
prevented their disbandment. This foree had been augmented to 
its present strength of 140 regiments. Though none of the former 
Local Government troops were to be found, there was pay, Ta 
ammunition being drawn for the sustenance of 40,000 men. —— 

The total Naval and Military expense, including supplies and 
munitions, during Hung-chang’s administration, was 8,590,000 taels, 
Of this sum 2,800,000 taels were expended on the Contingent, the 
charter of steamers, English and French batteries, Foreign drill 
instructors, and Foreign munitions. During the present year there 
was a deficit of 700,000 taels ; a proposition to raise this on interest 
was rejected, and such reductions as would bring the expenditure 
within the income were decided on, 

In the spring of 1865 Sun-lin and Ten-buin, with 16 regiments, 
were sent to Fuh-kien, where they took Chan-chao, In May of 
the same year, Sar-ko; Lin-sin was killed at Chan-chau ; eS 
Ten-sin with 11 regiments were sent by steamers to Tien-tsin. 

The repute of the destructiveness and accuracy of the Foreign 
accoutred troops had now extended through the length and breadth 
of the empire. No walls withstood their siege guns; nor camps 
nor field works their field guns. There was no breach whose de- 
fenders withstood the onslaught of Yah-chi’s Foreign accoutred 
storming parties, who were always accoutred and commanded in 
such exigencies as in Great Britain and France. Hung-chang, as 
superintendant of trade, availed himself also of the many opportuni- 
ties which presented themselves to make himself acquainted with 
the usages of the west. Nor did he content himself with what was 
formal, or the mere intimacy of the great; but discussed always 
with the various classes of officers such subjects as would concern 
his general administration. To give the conclusions that he formed 
on those subjects practical effect, he had established 3 manufactories 
for the manufacture of such arms accoutrements and munitions as 
the government required. The foreign office detached also 48 offi- 
cers to be instructed at those establishments. | 

Hung-chang now addressed His Majesty, and reviewed the Im= 
perial losses during his campaign. The most serious of, those was” 
Yah-chi, who with the officers and men, amounted to nearly 10,000. 
His proposal to erect an ancestral temple as a permanent 
and in appreciation of their services, on Huei mountain near Wu- 
seih, was sanctioned by the Emperor. 

He had now the honour of being appointed to assist Kuo-fan in 
the administration of business calculated to remove the thoughts far 
away from battle-fields, though still instructive of carrying on war 
and achieving glory. That was to take part in the competitive 
examinations which Kuo-fan held that winter at Nankin once more. 
From this, he retarned to set himself about the proper establish- 
ment of his government and to remedy the many defects and things 
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out of order. To have the revenue properly administered; the lines 
of communications through the province repaired; to reduce the 
expensive war establishment within the ordinary revenue. In the 
> Sa of which he has been ably and diligently assisted by 
the tenant Governor, Sin-kiao. 
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